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PLACE TO VOTE 

At Grammar School Buildincs Throu^out District. 
In Redwood Qty— High School Building. 

TIME TO VOTE 

Polls open 8:00 a. m., close 6:00 p. m. 

WHEN TO VOTE 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 13, 1920. 



Pissis Park as School 

Site, Finest in State 

Buy it for the 

Children 



THE BOYS AND GIRLS NEED IT 
LET'S GIVE IT TO THEM 
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EJOU UNION HIGH SCHOOL MUST NOT BE BLOrnSDOlTT 

Twenty-fiye years ago, this community, with no prospects of 
> or County aid, with the help of our neighbors courageously 
led Sequoia Union High School. During that period the school 
nrown and prospered. It has become an integral part of the life 
e community. With the development of the district it has out- 
n the building provided in 1908. A new site and new buildings 
be had. The Pissls tract is available at a reasonable price. It 
itrally located. No other satisfactory tract can be had. Not to 
Ire it when we can will discredit us as a wide awake community 
enough to look after our own interests. 

Our neighbor, Palo Alto, has at last been made a union high 
>1 district by annexing Stanford University and Mayfleld. That 
ded sufficient taxable property upon which to issue bonds and 
a building costing |2S0,000. By accepting all the students that 
admission they have enrolled 555 students and their building is 
How to provide capable teachers, equipment and necessary 
lies is already a problem. They have reached the limit of tax- 

and need more money. Nothing simpler. As the Sequoia 
Di District is rich with nearly $11,000,000 of taxable property why 
;>roceed to annex it for high school purposes? Then sufficient 
lue can be had to properly support the Palo Alto Union High 
ol, and to provide the Junior College which they must forego un- 
more taxable wealth is secured. In bald terms this Is the issue 
g us in this school eleetlOB. 

This community may be satisfied to give up Sequoia Union High 
ol with all its associations and its future promise and be content 
a Junior High School, (7th, 8th and 9th grades) not yet organized. 

An up-to-date High School, and we have one, is an asset no 
respecting community can do without Our citizens may trade 
alo Alto though merchants and customers should mutually co- 
ite and make that a thing of the past But we are not ready to 
up a High School we have been twenty-five years building, and 
our boys and girls nearly to Mayfield for their education beyond 
linth grade. We feel capable of doing that work right here at 
). A community wiUiout ambitions deserves to die. And all 
is finest and best is bound up in the proper education of our 
ten. We believe not only in providing a Junior and Senior High 
ol covering six years; but a Junior College in San Mateo County 
ring the first two years of University work. In ten years, maybe 
re, Stanford will be accepting no students who have not completed 
years of College work. We should plan for that now. Finan- 
V, Palo Alto is hardly able to properly support her High School, 
a Junior College Is far bejrond her limited means. That is why 
8 seeking to annex this district 

Then it is easy to mistake size for quality. The past year Palo 
employed twenty-one teachers to instruct 565 students. Sequoia 
oyed ten to teach 173 students. If the teachers are equally ca- 
5 it ought not be hard to tell which students have had the best 
uction. Thoughtful parents will want their children to attend 
lool of moderate size. It is better in every respect. The records 
anford University will show that from the small High Schools of the 
), among which is Sequoia, have come the great majority of stu- 
3 who have made the fine records in that institution. This is 
all over the land. We offer the same courses as Palo Alto except 
iology, which will be added in due time; and have in addition a 

course in Economics and Civics, advanced courses in Music and 
iring and a two years' course in Machine Shop and Auto Mechanics, 
"ses in Sheet metal work and Electrical department are con- 
flated in the near future. 

The other things promised in the Consolidated School with one 
ption we already have: 

1. Our Manual training department, with two years' wood work 
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and two years' machine shop and auto mechanics, meets our present 
needs. Other work will be added as needed and additional teachers 
employed. 

2. We have a department of Household Science and Art with a 
three years' course in cooking, sewing, millinery and house planning 
and decoration, with a capable teacher in charge. Other courses can 
be added as there is demand. 

3. Our Business department with courses in rapid calculation, 
bookkeping, typing, stenography, commercial geography, community 
ciTics and commercial law fits our students to step right into good Jobs 
and they have been doing it for years. 

4. A Music and Art department with three courses in Drawing 
and three in Music already developed. No school has any better. 

5. On such a site with our own water supply a swimming pool, 
and an athletic field will not be expensive luxuries. The great Hop- 
kins' stable can be made into a gymnasium at a limited cost When 
the new building is erected an Auditorium can be provided. One at 
Palo Alto is no use to this community which furnishes two-thirds of the 
students of the High School and is vitally interested in its development 

6. This school already provides transportation for students from 
the outside communities. Palo Alto does not do thitf. The risk of 
transportation by bus on the State Highway can not be overlooked 
and no trains stop at Palo Alto that do not stop at Redwood City. Then 
her school is a half mile from her depot with no sidewalks between. A 
half mile walk will bring most Redwood students to the Pissis tract, 
and no otheifwalk. a 

And now as to the wonderful saving by joining Palo Alto. It is 
not probable this district will ever accept union with Palo Alto. Such 
a marriage would contain too many reasons for a divorce later. The 
period of courtship has been entirely too brief. A closer acquaintance 
might cause us to think less of our neighbor than we do now. For 
our mutual happiness each had better pursue its own educational ca- 
reer. It is a choice on August 13th with us of building a new wing to 
the present building at a cost of at least $40,000 or paying $80,000 for 
the Pissfs tract A decision for the Pissis tract is unavoidable. If 
we lose it, then in a few years another site will ^be needed. We shall 
have to take it where we can get it and pay what is demanded. Then 
we will wonder why we did not buy the Pissis tract in 1920. In the 
meantime the Grammar School will be forced to find one or more 
rew sites and build one or more new buildings at a large expense. In 
1940 all schools will be gone from Broadway. Better prepare now 
to get away economically than by buying the Pissis tract. What is 
the use of having brains unless you can look ahead and prepare for 
the future. 

Next, the Board of Trustees do not contemplate making another 
70 cent special levy in 1921 for the new building. We dont need to do 
It. We expect to realize $60,000 from the sale of the present High 
School buildings and grounds, and another $20,000 from the sale of the 
athletic field. Whatever additional sum is needed can be raised by a 
i?hort time bond issue, such as we shall have to ask in 1921 to make 
an addition to the present building to meet the needs of the next 
five or ten years if we do not take the Pissis tract. Then in ten 
years we shall have to hustle for a new site, and the only thing avail- 
able will be the swamp at one-fourth or one-half the price we can now 
buy the finest site in the United States. The promised land is not In 
Santa Clara county, but is right here at home and here is the place 
for our school. 

Our salary roll for 1920-1921. including that of the janitor, agre- 
^ates $23,160 for regular work. We are paying much better salaries 
than Palo Alto, and with a maximum enrollment of 200 we can give bet- 
ter service than our neighbor is able to give the 600 she will have and 
not twenty-five teachers to handle them. Our rate of taxation last 
year for support of the High School was 24% cents per $100. Next 
year it needs to be little if any more. It is Palo Alto that must levy 
the limit all the time. ^ i . . 
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ssis Park Must be Bought Now 
Here are the Reasons 



Sequoia Union High School was planned for 100 pniiilB. It has 
Need for more room, therefore is obTious. 

It is a case of getting a new site or spend 150,000 on the present 
ngs, which are poorly located for school purposes, and which if 
would only temporarily reliere the situation. Building on a new 
I the only common sense plan. 

Pissis Park is the finest high school site in California. It can 

« 

light now for a price that is considered by all who know yaiues a 
*kably low one. It is a minature Gk>lden Gate Park and children 
t in such environment will be better for it 

The opportunity to buy this beautiful park is limited as to time, 
prill be placed on the public market if the people of Redwood and 
lia Union High School district do not purchase IL The price has 
made special to them. 

Civic pride should force us to greet this opportunity with a un- 
(US, affirmative vote. Better to be sure now than sorry later, 
hildren and the children of the future are BNTITLBD to the best, 
we it to thenu 



Redwood Qtyr Scindard 
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THE BSTABLSIHIflSHT 0? THE ARIZON A SCHOOL SYSTEM . 

The following quotation from that writer ahoiit AKizona 
who had many of the marks of a historian seeme especially appro- 
priate in introduction to thir subject: "It is said and v;ith 

truth that the western pioneer first builds a school hovse and 

If 

a^terv/ards a church. This v/ill hold good in Arizona, and long before 

churches v/ere considered at all necessary, schools were 
established in different parts of the Territory, supported by pri- 
vate cobtributions* To the Mission fathers must be {iiiven the 
cfedit of introducing schools in what is now Arizona. While 
being taught the truths of Christianity the neophytes were also 
instructed in the rudimentary branches cf secular knowledge. But 
the eacred and profane branches were so mingled that it v/as dif- 
ficult to say where the one began and the other ended. As may 
be imagined, the instruction was mainly of a religious natore; 
but its effects v/ere good, amd the fruit it bore, lasting. After 
the abandonment of the missions, and up to the time of the Gads- 
den Purchase, there was not a school or educrtional establishment 
in the Territory. During these long years a mental and material 
darkness brooded over the land , and ignorance and savagery held 
joint sway."-- ]?rom Resources of Arizona,-- Patrick Hamilton, pp. 

2^21 — »:<i2 9 
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Nor wa8 the darkness lifted for long years after the 
Gadaden purchase. During the period that Arizona was a part of 
New IvTexico, nothing was done for education "by the American pop- 
ulation. So far 8s I have been ahle to learn, no institutions 
for the hetterment of society, such as were common outgrowths of 
western life elsewhere, vrere developed in Arizona "between 1854 and 
1864. 

It was not until the Territory had attained to the dig- 
nity of a Bo-called capital, and a law-making "body had been cal- 
led into existence, thrt the subject of education received any 
attention. However, one or tv/o private schools v/ere started in 
1864, v/hen the formal organization of a separate Territorial gov- 
ernment became generally knov/n to the people. A statement of the 
condition of affairs in the Territory at this time, seems in 
oTder, if we would understand what followed. 

Late in January, 1864, a small group of "emigrant states- 
men" under the leadership of Gov. John M. Goodv/in reached Port 
TOiipple in Northern Arizona, after an overland journey from ?ort 
Leavenworth lasting four months. Throughout the trip a military 
escort was necessary for their protection from Indians. This post 
served as the temporary capital of the nev/ Territory until 
the next summer v/hen a change was mrde to the town of Prescott. 

The outlook for the founding of another great political 
division destined to become a State, could hardly have been cal- 
led promising. The few small camps clustered about the rich gold 
placers to the wouthwest of the capital v/ere too far from the Fort 



for protection in case of sudden attack "by the Indians. Supplies 
v/ere very costly, being brought tv/o hundred miles overland by 

pack trains from La Paz on the Colorado River. A fev/ mining 

% 

cfiuoaps were scattered elong the river from Port Mohave to Fort 
Yuma, containing all told, probably 1200 miners. Of these camps 
La Pax was the largest and most important. The country along 
the Colorado v/as attracting much attention in California; and 
four UiiLl steamers were afloat on that river carrying supplies 
to the miners in that region. It v/as as yet far more a part of 
California tlian of Ari^sona, from whose central settlements it 
was sej)arated by tv/o hundred miles of v/ild country infested by 
Indians. 

Under the shelter of Port Yvima a few people were left 
in Arizona City, and a few more about the Perry at the old cros- 
sing place of the Overland mail, awaiting the coming mining act- 
ivity of the country belov/ the Gila, to found the town of Yuma, 
so important as a supply point for the next decade. 

Although the nev/ Territory contained thousands of In- 
dians, but few soldiers were available for defense of the scat- 
tered settlements, as every energy of the country v/as being put 
forth to crush tlie rebellion. A h.andful of soldiers were sta- 
tioned at Pt. V/ingats just over the New Mexico line, nearly 
two hundred miles to the east of the nev/ capital. A few more 
stood guard at the crossing of the Colcr^.do at Pt. Moliave 
nearly as far to the West. A larger force was stationed at 
Pt. Yuroa, 200 miles to the Soiith and could be called upon in 
any great emergency. 



Not a settlemeht, except the villages of the friendly 
Pima and Maricopa Indians on the Gila, was to be found in a 
journey of more than tv/o hundred miles to the south of the 
capital. Then Tucson wculcl be reached, and here, as elsewhere, 
roamed the dread Apache looking for new victims. Near 3?y, c^t 
Pt. Lowell, was a force of California Volunteers, without which 
even the Old Pueblo would probably have been overcome. 

To the east of Tucson 100 miles was Ft. Apache for 
keeping open communication v/ith the Federal troops on the Rio 
Grande, and for holding in check Cochise and his band of fierce 
Apaches. 

The only chance for communication with either C^ifornia 
or Hew Mexico v/af^ through the kindness of the «rmy officers, 
who sent expresses for mail at intervals, as the United States 
had carried no mails in Arizona in three long years. But the 
governor v/as not wanting in courage, and he at once took steps 
for the complete organization of the new government. The Ter- 
ritory was divided into judicial districts and judges v/ere 
assigned to them. An election wa.s held and members of the Leg- 
islature and a delegate to Congress v/er^ chosen. 

Near the end of September the First Le.^.islaLive As- 
sembly was convened in one of the log cabins of the new capital 
at Prescott, and the question of education was for the first 
time deemed of sufficient importance to be formally considered. 

The educational history of the Territory naturally div- 
ides itself into five pericdii. 



In the firet period 1 864 - 1869 the people of the Territory 
were engaged in a fierce struggle for the poeeeasion of the land. 
The great mineral wealth of the Territory waa becoming; known, 
though other occupations than mining and freighting were devel- 
oped slowly and under great difficulties. Neither life nor prop- 
erty were safe; ¥niile such industrial conditions continuecjL, 
stability and thrift were largely lacking in the population^ and 
the necessity of educating their children appealed to them hut 
sli^tly. The chief men of the Territory wanted to see those 
institutions founded, which would help to make the possession 
of the Territory secure, and which v/ould aid in attracting to 
it a more intelligent and stable population. 

Three differenc laws v/ere passed by the Legislative 
Assembly for establishing coiiimon schools in the various counties, 
and also a law v/as even enacted to found a university; but as 
each community v/hether poor or rich, was expected to shoulder 
its entire burden of taxation as to education, nothing of much 
value was accomplished; and we have the record of the establish^ 
ment of but a single public school in this period. 

In the second period 1869 - 1877 , though nothing oo uld be 
done until 1871 when the Assembly could once more be convened, 
we have a record of success in sharp contrast with the previous 
period of failure. Nor should we be able to chronicle a victory 
over ignorance and indifference in the second period, but for 
the activity and persistence of an executive who made education 



his watchword, and who would never acknowledge defeat. Under 
his leadership an efficient school law was adopted, revenues 
were accuciuloted for schools, books and teachers were found, 
"buildings were leased or built, and schools set in operation in 
every coLimunity of any size. 

Another like forceful man had appeared on the scene 
er# this, and was equally busy in a great work, th?^t of beating 
the Apaches into submission. With peace, immigration began in 
earnest, and approaching railroads made it far easier to reach 
the Territory. Agriculture and stock-raising became safe and 
profitable occupations and the population became much more sta- 
ble and settled. With better industrial conditions the people 
v/ere v/illing to provide more revenues for schools • Trained teach- 
ers were induced to coiie Lo Arizona by reason of high salaries 
and long terms. The two chief communities, north and south, 
raised funds by popular subscription to erect conmiodious build- 
ings, and found men of directive force, able and willing to 
start their schools along proper lines. Sectarian interference 
with free, public education v/as met and conquered. 

In the third period 1878 - 1884 we have the educational work 
delegated to a Superintendent of Public Instruction and wrought 
out by the two pioneer Principals, mainly on the lines laid dov/n 
in the earlier period. Except for sone Indian raids, and other 
lawlessness along the border, the conditions were favorable to a 
more settled life for the people of the Territory. 



Industrial conditions hfid never "been so promising. Rich mines 
were found in every direction, and larger todies of land v/ere 
brought into cultivation or devoted to range purposes. Great 
railroads crossed the Territory both through the North and South, 
and many new and prosperous towns sprang into existence in their 
wake. The products of mine, farm, and range could nov/ find a 
larger market, and the permanent prosperity of the Territory was 
assured. The iramigration into the Territory was great, and the 
iaajority of the inhabitants began for the first time, to think of 
Arizona as a permanent home. 

An improved school law in 1879 was followed by a better one 
in 1883, and the betterment of social conditions greatly aided 
the schools. In 1081 a uniform series of text books was adopted 
under the provisions of the sch:ol law, which plan haii ever since 
been followed. 

Some interest was again awakened in regard to founding a 
university, and Congress was memorialized to provide a landed 
endowment for such an institution. The Territory was allowed to 
share in the benefits of an act bestowing land on various western 
states and territories for such a purpose. The land was select- 
ed by the Superintendent of Public In^it ruction, and thus a valixa- 
ble endowment was secured for the proposed institution. 

In the Fourth Period 1885 • 1888 the Arii'.ona School System 
took on the main features v/hich it yet retains. Provision v;as 
mrde for higher education by the establishment of a University 
and a Normal School. The school law was subjected to a thorough 
revision in 1885, receiving its final form in 1687, since v/hich 
time it }ias been somev/hat amended, br^t never charv?,ed. \,^ ^xs^ ^T^'^i^* 
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Territorial Board of Education, but waa not long enforced. No 
CD nsideratle "body of teachers from the stater: entered the Ter- 
ritory at any one time, so marked educational improvement could 
hardly he expected; and yet the foundations were laid on v/hich 
would rert the educational structure of the future. 

In the giftji and Last Period , 1889 - 1901, which it is not 
designed to treat in thic Thesis, the main work has been the 
strengthening and broadening of the school system already entab- 
lished^ A number of changes, -- political, industrial, anfl social 
have aided this movement. The final establishi.ient of the Terri- 
torial Capital at Phoenix in the ricii central valley, already the 

■ 

most populous region, haa eliminated a very troublesome question 
from local politics, and has made better school legislation pos- 
sible. The completion of a north and south railroad lias helped 
to bind together diverse and widely separeited sections, already 
becoming suspicious of each other. The building of a number of 
branch railroads, has served to link remote regions to the great 
arteries of trade; and thus all parts of the great Territory 
are being knit together in sympathy as v/ell as in interest. The 
opening up of the great copper mines by large investments of 
capita.1, has led to the building of larger and more permanent 
towns; and the construction of great reservoirs for storing water, 
fend lofl more nuimerous irrigating canals for its distribution, to 
the occupation and improvement of larger bodies of farming land; 
while both these forces, have led to a closer grouping of the pop- 
ulation thus furnishing better opportunity for the development of 
educational facilities. 



At the beginninR of the period the abolition of the office of 
Superintendent of Public Iristrnction seemed certain, but a sharp 
reduction in saltcry, and of all office expenses, at last satis- 
fied thd Assembly; and the of ice v/as retained, though with its 
usefulness much impaired. In this period no man engaged in teach- 
ing was appointed to this position; though most of the Superin- 
tendents have hrd experience as teachers • 

To secure better local isupervision the office of County Supt« 
of Schools has been sepr^rated from that of Probate Judge in the 
four counties with the larger population and wealth. The estab- 
lishemnt of an Agricuitiira-l Experiment Station in connection 
with the University enabled that institution to share in the bounV 
of the United States, and the addition of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment to a fiirther endowment by the General Government. A muaber 
of special appropriation^^ have been made by the Assemblj'- during 
this period to the University and to the Normal School, for build- 
ing purposes and for naintenance; and the plan of supporting 
these institutione by a definite yearly tax haa already been adopir 
ed. Near the end of the period a second Normal School was opened 
at Flagstaff, being the first institution located in that section 
of the Territory* 

Twice during the period have changes been made in the text 
books by the Territorial Board of Education, and the policy of un- 
iform books for f^ll the schools of the Territory has been thor- 
oughly established. Tv/o general laws providing for the establish- 
ment of Kindergalrtens and H^h Schools, shov/ one tendency of legis- 
lation in this period, thoi^h Prescott is the only tov/n which has 
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established a Kindergarten, and the one High School of the Terri- 
tory v/as established at Phoenix. 

Tov/ard the end of tiie period, after permieoive action by 
Congress , a law v/as enacted by the Assembly to lease the cornEion 
school and universitj^ lands, and a considerable revenue, which 
will constantly increase, has already been secvired frou tjie first 
source. Superior school buildings v/ere erected in Bisbee, Glolare, 
Mesa and Nogales, during the last two years; and the adoption and 
general use of a Uniform Course of Study for tue schools of "..he 
Territory marks the end of the period. 
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but instead reconiaended the granti)ig of $250 each, to the county- 
seat towne of La Paz, Mohave and Preecott, and $500 to Tucson. 
Each tov/n however, must raise an equal amount before the I'und be- 
came available, and in Tuceon the English language must form a 
part of the daily instruction. In regard to the San Xavier Missdoi 
School, their views entirely riarmonized v/ith those of the governor 
and they recommended that $250 be granted to it " as a fitting 
compliment to the first school opened in Arizona". These 
recommendations were reaaily enactea into law, and some authority 

as school officers was conferred on the Board of Supervisors of 

2 

the various counties. 

The most important v/ork of this Assembly was the adoption of 

< 
a Superior Code of Laws, ever since known as the Howell Code, in 

honor of Judge Wia. T. Howell of Michigan, a Justice of the Supreme 

Court of tho T^^rritory v;ho prepared it. A chapter of this code 

dealt with the subject of education, making provisions for found- 

3 
ing a university and for officers to govern it, also creating 

both a university fund and a coLimon school iUnd, to be derived 

4 
mainly from the proceeds of public land sales. 



1. Journals of the ST"rst Legislative Assam', of Afii-. p.p.lVG-T*. 

2. Acts of tho First Legislative Assem. of Ariz. p.p. 41-2. 

3. The object of the university, as stated in the lav;, was for 

the purpose of "educating the youth in the various branches of lit 

erature, science end the arts'*. It was to be managed by a board of 

regents -- the governor, judges of the Supreme Court end three res 

ident propertyholders of the Territory, elected for a term of foxxr 

years. No compensation except actual traveling expenses was to be 

allowed them. The proceeds of lands donated by the U.S. ^T' the Ter* 

ritory^and money or other property given by individuals at first 

was the only endowment. A department of literature, science and 

the arts, and another of natural history "including a history of 

the Territory" were ere-: ted. Other departments were to be added as 

needed. Tuition v^as to be free to all residents of the Territory 

and no one was to be excluded for conscientious views on religion 

(con. p. 14) 
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Ab was true elsev/here, the Arizona legislators had an exag- 
gerated idaa of the amount of income likely to r rise from the 
grants of land made ty Congreas for education. Until 1898 Arizona 
derived no income from the school lands within her borders, and 
then and since only, a small amount from leasing sections 16 and 
36 in the farming regions of the Territory. 

On the day "before adjournment, the Assembly chose two well- 
known men of the Territory as regents i^or tne propoeted university, 
bestowing the honor of the third appointment on Richard. C. McCormick 
the Secretary of the Territory. 

Unfortunately for the Territory, the best energies of its 

people were to be devoted, for the next ten years, to a desolating 

the 
Indian warfare anci/dream of this Michigan jurist and his friend, the 

GoveniorjOf the university for Arizona, v;ere forgotten for a gener- 
ation in the fierce stru^^.gle zo hold the Imd for civilization. 

Uote 4, p.p. 13. (con.) 

A site was to be selected at any time after a year and before Jan. 
1, 1866. After its selection suitable buildings were to be erected 
or leased and the necessary teachers employed including a profes- 
9 or of nln#riilogy. 

'i'ne common scnoi^l fund wa? to be derived from the same sources' 
as the endov/ment of the university. It was provided tn^it "ar^ soon 
as these siiall have accvuiiuluted sufficient funds, and the neces- 
sity therefor exists, the legislature shall provide for a system 
of common school education at the public expense, and may at any 
time, authorize a tax to be levied by school districts for the 
support of schools until the system shall be established. •• 
(1864 - 1871) p.p. 206-9,212. Compiled Laws of AjCizona. 

1. Sec. McCormick wac- named for the third judicial district 
(the country about Prescott): William Walter, a young Penn. iriiner, 
for the second aistrict (the country along the Colorado river); and 
Gilbert V/. Hopkins, an able mining engineer, for the first district 
(tiie^ country about Tucson) -- Journals of the First Leg, Ass em. 
of A^i^ona, p.p. 234 - 235. 
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Then Groverncr Goodv^in whose interest in educe. t ion was 
great, becominj^ dissatisfied vith his position, ^ouglit ^.nd secv.rea 
election ae a delegate to Congress in 1865. Seeing the need of a 
greater military force for the Indian war, he came to San Francisco 
to urge in person, the sending of r^-inf orcei.ients. ProLi there he 
proceeded to Washington, and after rendering good service to the 
Territory until 1866, returned to private life. 

VTien the Legislative /sfiemhly convenea in 1£65 but little 
was done for ed^tcation, owing partly to the unfavorable opinion ex- 
pressed in the message of the Acting Governor, and pf^.rtly to the un- 
se-'.tled state of the public mind over the Indian war. 

Being desirous of as much aid as possible from the Congress 
of the United states for educ£?.tion, a memoritl was adopted by che 
Assembly askinr that body to extend to the Territory the benefit 

of its act of July 2, 1862 which made libera.l grc.nts of lane- to 

2 

Agricultural and Kechanical Colleges • 

A special message of the Governor to the /ssembly re- 
garding the murder of one of the regents of the University by the 
Indians, and the necessity of choosing t successor7^6ciphaGised the 
desolating character of the Indian warfare as yet hardly begun. Tie 
necessity of amending the Code so as to give the regents more 

tome to choose a site was also called to their attention. ^ new 

2-P.16 
•egent was accordingly chosen the same day, and a committee was 



!• The message said "An /ct of the Ir^t Assembly appropriated cer- 
tain sums to the tovms of Prescott, La Paz, Mohave, and Tucson to 
be paid by the county coi'uais^sioners • Ho far as I heve learned, 
advantage of this act }ias only been taken in Prer^cott, wh^^jr-a t. 
school heis been v/ell sustained durinr, e. p- rt of the yec.r. I au in- 
clined to think that the existing provision for schools in various 
parts of the Territory are now sufficient, /s the popul^i-tion of -^bA 
Territory increases amendment mry be ne^deO. e.?iu \\\.Y\. ^^v'X^X'V^.^.^ ^^ ^-c^ 
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The people fcund it very difficult to raise the funds needed 
to support the Territoris.! and County rovernmente, to build jailey 
and to open up roads. To raise money to found schools seemed im- 
poBsible. 

Freighting v/as the only important occupation othen than min- 
ing; and the population was constantly shifting from one part of 
the country to another as nev/ mines were discovered. 

The limited farming of that day was mainly carried on by the 
Pima and Maricopa Indians on the rich lands of their reservation on 
the Gila, and about the old town of (Cue son in the narrow Santa 
Cruz valley. 

A few daring men had attempted to start in stockredsing in 
Northern /rixona. A number of herds c* cattle had been brought 
in from New Kexico and Texas, and better ones from Utah and Calif- 
ornia, also flocks of sheep from California end ITew Mexico j but 
more than once all the stock had been destroyed, and partial 
success had been secured only by great risk of life and property. 

Although there were enough T.Texican children in several of the 
camps to start schools, there v.ere no buildings, books, or teach- 
ers. Nearly half the population spoke no English. Pew of the 
children had ever seen a school^, much less a.ttended one. The more 
Intelligent men of both races v;ere anxious to oj^en schools, little 
as cared the great mass for them. 

\lien the Assembly met at the nev/ capital at Tucson in 1868 a 
more determined effort was made to eneet a good school lav/, though 
the v;ar with the Apacher^: F.till claimed victims, among then a member 
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of the Houee^ killed since the election a '•e\. \.eeks before. 

Gov. I'fcCormick vviiose energies were given to sprecdinp; infor- 
mrtion a?? to the great minert.l v/ealth of Arizona, \vith the hope 
that enough people would enter the Territory to "conuuer the In- 
dians, and thus secure a lasting perce, with all that condition 
promised, frankly adnitted that "more attention should "be given to 
education", saying that "the hrief lav/ of the last Aseemhly is in- 
sufficient to eatahlish and sustain such a system of common schools 

2 
as is now needed here". 

Represeht at Ave Chambers of Pime^ Co. introduced a mersure which 
after eone disagreement hetv/ean the Hov.ees, hecarae the first 
complete school law of the Territory. The Governor "believed it to 
"be a law of great importance, for he said in a clocing messaf.e to 
tlie Assembly, "You have laid the foundation of a thorough system 
of common schools, an act sufficient in itself to iiieke your meeting 
memorable". He certainly war- prema/ture in his Judgment, c.nd had 
little realization of the labor necessarjr to found the free school 
system in a frontier cor-imunity. With this Assembly Gov. -"cCormick's 
7/ork as to ed^ca^tion ended, ?ncl soon after he Tr-eg&n a. service as 
delegate in Congress which occupied three terms, thus rounding out 
more than eleven years of efficient service for the Territory since 
lie had entered it in December, 1863. 



1. J^. A.I'.7i;r\7rn", m^ir5^er '^elect^from Vine. Co. — Joirfrials ojf"the 
5th Assembly of the Territory of Arizona. , pp. 73, 80 anc 81. 

2. Journals of r.he 5th /ssembly of the Terriroty of Ariz. p. 40. 

3. Journals of the 5th Leg. /esem. of Ariz. pp. 135, 149, 152, 154, 
165, 167, 172, iei-2, 200, 218,-9, 223. 

4. Journals of the 5th Leg. Arsem. of Ariz. p. 221. 
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The administreition of the new school law rested on the slow- 
moving Boards of Supervisors, and on a County Fupt . of r'chools 
elected by the people, but v/hose compr^nsPvtion we-s in the Super- 
visors' hands. The schools were to be supported entirely by local 
taxes, vAiich were limited in amount, end muet be ra\$ed hy the peo- 
pie of the respective districts. I do not know whence this school 
law was obtained, but it was entirely unwuited to a people who hrd no 
training in local self government. The people of -Arizon?. have not 
even yet learned the valuable lesson of pp. rtially supporting their 
schools by loc^.l taxes, and rarely levy special taxes upon dis- 
tricts except to ineet the expense of erecting new school buildings. 

IWiile there was enough authority in the law to provide schools, 
there was as yet nothing to create a strong; desire for them. Gov. 
l''cCormick he d done much to advance the me.terial inter-^sts of the 
Territory, but founding schools was not his forte. \''hat the people 
most needed was an educational leader, and he was soon to be sup- 
plied. Under the law of 1868 or, as some claim, by private sub- 
scription, a public school was opened at Tucson, probably ohe 
first in the Territory, in the spring of 18 59, by Augustus 
BrlcfJiilba. The school term lasteci six monthsjfor two of which /Tr. 

« 

Brichta never received a.ny pa.y, ^nd fifty-five !.Cexic?vn boys were 
enrolled. The school room was 25 by 40 feet, with a dirt roof and 



1. Acts of the 5th Leg. /re em. of A.ri^:. pi . 42-54. 

2. }'es8rs. ''^ ^. Hcott, f'rjiu^^l Hughes, and ^^\ C.Davis were credit- 
ed with bein^- school trustees at this time. 
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a dirt floor, and no fxarniture except a few rudely cone true ted 
"benches. The teacher found it difficult to obtain echool "books. 
There were no geographies in the school, r.nci the pupils relied 
solely on the teacher for a knowledge of the earth heyond what they 
could sea of it. Kr. Brichta was a man of character and ability, 
and of prominence as a clerk in the Legislative Assembly, both 

before and after his experience as a schoolr.i£.feter in the Old 

1 
Pueblo. 

The federal "Census of 1870 supplies the background of "chis 
seemingly hopeless picture. The large foreign element, mainly 
Mexican, would lead us to expect a startling illiteracy. Pew 
children attended any kind of school. The profe^isions were hardly 
represented at c^ll. The Territory had but one newspaper --The 
Arizona Miner-- at Prescott^ v/ith a circuit tion of 280 copies; 
though a second paper, the Arizona Citizen, v/as founded at Tucson 
thr^t year. No Protestant church he.d y»^t been founded, though there 
iiad been some mirisionary effort. The Catholic church was strong, 
and was soon able to begin founding parochial schools and convents. 
The Bit-.i.ation from a.n ed^icational standpoint was bad enough. The 
only redeeming feature v/as the fact that the Territory hc-d no debt, 
and the counties, but a slight one. Some property hrd been ac- 
cumulated by the limited popiilation in the face of a constant strug- 
gle withy^^worst Indians on the continent. But a brignter dcy was 



!• Report of Principal of Tucson Public Schools, 1894, p. 30. 
Journals of the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Le;!;. Assemblies of /riz. 



about to davm for Arizona. 
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1. Population of the Territory in 1870, — 9658, of whon 4339 
v/ere "born in Kexico, and 1319 in other foreign countries. TIaere 
were only 3849 persons born in the United States, and of these 1290 
were "born in Arizona of Mexican parents. Of the others, 766 cajuie 
fron the Hiddle States, 679 from the South, 469 from the Old North- 
west, 277 from New England, i.nd 208 from the West. 

There were 1621 school children (5-18 yrs.) of v/hom 149 attend 
ed school that year. There were 2690 persons over ten j'-ears of age 
who could not read, and 27 53 v/ho cotild not write. There wBre 
only 2771 females in the Territory, of whom 790 were school chil- 
dren. 

In regard to the professions, the returns show 2 journalists, 
5 teachers, 7 clergymen, 21 lawyers and 22 pjiysicians. 

The Roman Catholics had four churches 'with 2400 sittings, and 
property worth ^24000. 

The assessed valuation of the property of the people was 
^:1410295.00 and its estimcted vr.lue was ^3,440,791.00. The county 
indebtedness was tlO, 500,00. The money raised for aJ 1 purpoces 
"by taxation "was ip31, 526.00. --- Prom Compendium of Tenth Census, 
1870. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORIC OF GOVERITOR SA??OPI), 1869 - 1877. 



On April 7, 1869 Hon* An&on P. K. Safford of Nevada 
was confirmed as Governor of Arizona by the U. S# ?>ana^te. In 
earlier years he had been a meiabe r of the California House of 
Representatives, and had later acted as Surveyor-CJeneral of Nev- 
ada.. He was unusually well equipped for the position to which 
he had been chosen. He wala governor nearly eight yea^rs, re- 
signing then because of ill-health. He influenced the history 
of the Territory far more than any other executive, v/ae more 
generally supported in his efforts for the public gpod, and his 
najae has becoxae a household word among its people. While he 
was just as anxious to advance the materia.l interests of the Ter- 
ritory as v/ere his predecessors, and was £r more successful in 
this respect, owing partly to more favorable conditions; yet his 
fame as an able administrator rests mainly on his successful ef- 
forts to solve the educational problem for Arizona. 
THE GOVERlf^^^ENT • S EPPORB TO SEC URE AN E FFICIENT SCHOOL L/.W. 

Fortunately we have a record not only of the kind of 
law which Governor Safford believed to be necessary, im the cir- 
cumstances under .*hich it v/as proposed; but /»'e fc.re able to 
learn something of the grounds of opposition, ^.nc the kind of 
arguments v/|4ith which it was overcome.-'" 

!• ••Upon assuming the duties of the office of governor in the 
year 1869, I found that several precious legislatures had enact- 
ed school laws, but in none had any positive provisions been 
made to sustain public schools, it having been left optiona^l 
with school trustees, and county boards of supervisors to levy 
a achool tr-x or not. The result v;as that no means were provided, 
and no schools w^re organized. I saw clearly that the firet. 
and most important measLire to adopt was to provide the aeans 
"by making the tax compulsory and as certain as the revenue for 
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a liberal New York publiehing house, which he had distributed 
to the grateful children of the Territory, cma cuggeeted that a 
small appropriation for school books for free distribution 
would be of great advantage. He did not fail to emphasize their 
opportunity, by founding schools, to do a work by which they 
should v/in a lasting remembrance. 

But the governor was master of other resources than 
those of argument, and among these none was more powerful than 
his personal influence, which was used freely for this school 
bill which he was so anxious to have enacted into lav/. It was 
evidently taken from the Revised School Law of California (1866) 
as the general plan of the proposed system was the same as that 

of California, while many of the provisions were couched in the 

2 

same language. He wisely secured the services of Hon. 

Estevan Ochoa, probably the most prominent I'lexican of that day 
in Arizona, to bring forward his school bill. This man was 
generally respected, and had great personal influence, and the 
spectacle of a citizen of tiiat race presenting an educational 
measure in an American Assembly ought to have spurred his neigh- 
bors to action. Somehow it dJd not, and the bill received but 
half-hearted support. NotMng daunted, the governor redoubled 
]giB efforts, c'nd we have the statement of his hard-won success 

i. Journals of the 6th Legislative Assembly*"orthrTerritory^ 
Arizona, p.p. 43 - 46. 

P^^5i^''?^^J Report of the Supt . of Public Instruction of 
California for 1866- 87, PP. 252-;i80. iu^^xun oi 
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in his own v/ords: ^Finally on the last day of the session they 

passed the hill, after striking out nearly all the revenue 

which had "been provided. The measure v/as the test that could 

be secured, and imd to be accepted as it was.** 

THE SCHOOL TJ^.W OP 1871 AlTD ITS /J)?nin[STR/.TION . 

.e schoonaw of 1871 was simple bi^t effective, and has 

formed the basis of all later school laws of the Territory. Much 
power was put into the hands of the Governor, v;ho was v^isely 
made ex-officio Supt. of Public Instruction. He apportioned the 
Territorial tax^to the several counties, and for the first two 
years recoi/miended, in reality fixed within certain limits, the 
additional amount of school monr^y v%hich should be raised by them. 
He appointed the Probate Judges of the seyeral counties, v.ho, by 
fehe law as ex-officio Coimty Pupts. of Schools, had general 
control of school affairs. He also appointed the County Boc^rds 
of Examiners, v;ho asasted the County Supts. in examining and li- 
censing teachers. The Governor as Supt. of Public Inst ruction 
was allowed a sun not in excess of ^500 a year for actual travel- 
ing expenses when visiting schools, consulting with school officers^ 
and lecturing on educatipn. The highest authority was lodged in a 
Territorial Board of Education composed of the Governor, Secretary 

1. Report of the Commissioner of Education 1876, p. 452. 

2. Under the lav; of 1871 a territorial tax of ten wents and a 
coujity tax not to exceed fifty cents on each J 100 o^ UiXi^ble prop- 
erty were to ba levied respectively by the Territory ana by the 
several Boards of Supervisors; c.nd cared for when collected, by 
the territorial treasurer, rnd the respective county, trecsurers. 
The Territorial Board of Education were to d*vise plane* for the 
management rrd improvement of the school fund, to supervise the 
appointment of the proceeds of the territorial school tax to the 
several counties, to nake rules and regulations for the examina- 
tion of teachers, to select a uniform series of text books z.nd to 
receive the annual report of the Suit, of Public Instnxccion. 

The County Supts. were to apportion r.ll school mou'^iv ^^^^^ '<^^ 
various districts, visit schools anC ooiv^mW. \»\X\v ^.c.V^^'V ^'L'LV^^t:^ ^ 
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of the Territory eno the Territorial Trec.surer of vhich body the 
Grovernor \'»/as Chainien. As the Treasurer \/aa one of his ov;n 
appointees, he coula control the policy of this Boe.rd. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the Assembly che 
Governor entered upon a vvonderful educational crusade. Notwith- 
standing the inadequate meane of travel, the widely scattered pop- 
ulation and the hostile Apaches, every part of the Territory was 
visited, c-nd every effort v^as made to encourage the people to or- 
ganize public schools under the new law. P desire for schools 
began to £«ppear Tumone the people, &\nd under the able leadership 
of this liiasterful ifun, tlie good work was at last be^^vn. There 
were no tecchers, ana no school books except the fev/ brou^jht in 
by the Governor souie months before. All had "Lo be procured in the 

older states. In his labors be was ably seconded by the Probate 
Judges of the respective counties whom he ha.d nc:med to sseist 
him in this important v/ork. 

According to Governor Safford, the fir^t yezT r.fter the 
passage of the school law was devoted to tlie collecting of funds 
for school purposes, but no schools were actu£:lly put in operation 

1. There were Samuel Todd in ITohave County, Jno. Andereon, end 
later Louis C. Hughes in Pima county; Ira Mt'.bbitt in Yiirofc. County. 
In Yavapai County, Henry \'\ Planry was nominated by the Governor but 
failed of confirmation bj^ the Council. ITo successor was named dur- 
ing the Assembly. -- 

Journals of the Sixth Leg. /sseu. of /riz. pr-. 84, ;cl4, i:28,-9, 
and 329 . 

Con. note ^.) sT^i>"^rviee tir^e examination of t'ricchers, ke^?p the 
necessary records, r.nd i-iake i j,l re<.iuired reports. They were to 
serve without 'dny compensrtlon excejt actucl traveling expenses 
not to exceed felOO yer.rly when visiting and inspecting schools. 
Th^H^ elected Trustees "k^ chr rge of the school af'f'airs of 
each district. They wr^re to provide school houses, care for ail 
school property, employ teachers and make ^h':J reports reqi. ired by 
law. In most of their powers they w ?re limit.^^ Vj xTcl^ vV\:\. ^^ '<^^^^ 
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until 1872.^ " 

The latter statement is evidently an error, as probL.."bly the 
first school iinder the new le-.v/, v/as opened in Tucson early in T.'arch, 
1871 hy John Sprinf;. Therterm continued for fifteen moths, ^nd 

2 

138 "boys v/ere enrolled, moat of whom were TTexicans. The attendance 
for the term was exce|ilen)^ reaching 78/o of the enrollment* 

Pew of the pupils Icnew pny 3*^glish, e.nr. the teacher har to go 
over their lessons vith them in Spanish "before trying uo teach them 
in English. A few of the older pupils had attended school, for 
brief periods in }'rexico, or had received a little private instn.ic- 
tion. The entire 13B seem to have "been present "by the third day. 
How one teacher could ha.ndle so many, can he explained only "by their 
known gentleness of nature, their general willingness to ohey, vnd 
the constant support of the teacher's authority hy the pr rente. 

The school facilities were of the moj:-t primitive character. 
The school room v/e s a long adobe structure with dirt roof and cirt 
floor, and home made "benchec end desks in one piece, notable in no 
way except for solidity un6 liability to shed splinters. 



Note 2, con. from 27.) 

at least three months in a district. Trustees were authorizec to levy 
ari^collect an ad-itional school tax when voted by the taxpayers of 
the district. The organization of new districts was in the hands 
of the County Supt. of Schools, c.nd the Co. Bocrd of ^upervisQDs. 
FSchool money could not be diverted to any other purpose, and schools 
must be entirely free from any sectarian, influence. Prom the 
Acts of the 6th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. pp. 63-78. 

1. The total receipts for school pisrpoeep In 1871 r.ncl 1872 were 
17653.81, and the total expenditures were si''5165.46, leaving on 
hc-nd at the beginning of the school year of 1873 an unexpended bal- 
ance of $1405.51 — Report of Cormission^rr of Education, 1873, p. 427. 

2. "^'r. PT)ring was present f.t u Joint Co. Institute held in Tucson 
An Dec, 1897 and read a very interesting pe.per on his work in 
Tucson as a pioneer schoolmaster. --Published in the Arizona Daily 
Citizen at Tucson on '^eb. 10, and 11, 1898. 
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It took much tact and peroietence on the part of the 
teacher to break up truancy and keep tardiness within bounds , and 
to Induce pupils to^'put In their appearance washed, combed and 
brushed." The process was accelerated by reporting truancy to all 
parents, and by the teacher's taking some of the negligent boys 
to the school well, and assisting them In their morning ablutions* 

GoTsmor Safford showed his Interest In this educational 
experiment In his capital In rarlous ways. He presented the school 
with two dozen 011endorf*s Grammars, which were rery useful for 
the more adranced class. Mr. Spring does not fall to pay a hearty 
tribute to the man nbo made the school possible. He aayS| "In 
conclusion I beg leave to say that all my hard work was made light ez; 
and all my efforts were made more efficient by the constant kind 
help and adrlce of Gorernor A. P« K« Safford, ^ose memory this 
and all future generatilns should forerer r^Yere as the * Father of 
Our Public Schools*." 

THE SCHOOL LBGISLATION OP 1873 . 

fix his efforts to administer the school law In 1872, Got- 
ernor Safford soon found amendments would be necessary to accom- 
plish the best results. The territorial school rerenue could well 
be Inereasedi yet without increasing the taxes, as the Territory 
was entirely out of debt. His e23>erlence In securing the neces* 
sary school rerenue In the counties, led him to adrocate a \inl- 
form county school tax fixed by law. He bellered the trust too 
sacred to be left to the uncertain Judgment of the County Super- 
risers. Insufficient taxes were levied In some counties, and this 
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was not doing justice to all the children of the Territory, and 

anything less was intolerable to him. Sererea schools were in 

successful operation during this year and much was accomplished 

through the energy and deyotion of school officers » 

Best of ally the people had been won over, and when the 

Legi slat ire Assembly convened in 1873 the sentiment for schools had 

grown so strong that the members came generally instructed to do 

everything in their power to strengthen the school system. The 

I 
Goremor was ready to take advantage of the situation, and his 

second massage presented a series of recommendations with his usual 
clearness and force. That the schools might have a certain reve- 
nue, he asked not only that the territorial tax should be increased, 
but that a uniform county tax should also be embodied in the law. 
Considerable time must elapse before this revenue could be collect- 
ed, and the necessities of the schools were great. The Territorial 

1. In regard to the wodt. in 1872 Gov. Safford in a report on July 
8, 1872, to the Commissioners of Education, said, "The free system 
has been successfully inaugmrated throughout the Territory and a 
free school has been put in operation during the present year in bY"- 
ery school district where there was a sxifficient niunber of children 
and have been or will be, in all cases continued three months, in 
most of the districts, six months, and in some nine months. Before 
the free school system was inaugurated in this Territory, many doubV 
ed its practicability, and but few believed it could be made a suc- 
cess; but now all with one accord are pleased with it, and I think 
but little difficulty will be met with in continuing and perfecting 
the system. The larger portion of the children are of Mexican birtl^ 
and but few of them can speak the English language. They have been 
taught altogether in English, and their progress has been all that 
could be desired. Our funds have been limited, but every dollar has 
been used to pay the salary of teachers. Neither myself nor any 
school officer charged with executing the law, has charged or re- 
ceived anything for services. '•(Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, ).872, p. 365.) 
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Treaeury was overflowing, and the idle money, if spent on education 
would tring gladneee into many homes. He therefore redommended that 
#5000 he placed in the Territorial school fund to he apportioned 
among the various counties in the usual manner, and that a second 
#5000 he divided equallyamong the counties for huilding , repairing 
and furnishing school houses; hut districts sharing in this ftind 
must raise douhle the amount received. By such a plan he helieved 
school houses could he huilt in every district in the Territory, 
within a short time. 

Vhile the Assemhly was willing to do a great deal for the 
sc)).ools, they wanted to d* it their own way. They had not yet learn- 
Ad that the governor knew the ^needs of the schools far hetter than 
they could Imow them. Along with the new and excellent provisions 

for a territorial school tax of twenty-#ive cents on each #100 of 

1 2 

valuation, and a uniform county school tax of the same amount, 

was linked the repeal of all sections of the law apportioning school 

money according to attendance, and thus the one powerfxal incentive 

3 
for huilding up attendance was removed. 

The sum of #5000 was appropriated for educational purposes. 

It was not to he apportioned as ueual according to the enumeration 

of school children, hut ^as to he divided equally among the five 

counties Instead. 

« 

The wise recommendation that |5000 he conditionally given 
to the counties for the erectionand Improvement of school houses ^ 
unfortunately did not hecAme a law« 

1. Acts of the 7th Leg* Assem. of the Terr, of ^riz* p.64Par. 1. 

2. Acts of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. .65. Par. 2. 

3. Acts of the 7th Leg, Assem. of the Terr, of Arix. p. 65 Par. 6, 

p. 66 par. 16. 

4. Acts of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. pp. 93-94. 
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The Bum of ^1500 was aleo appropriated "^for the benefit of 
the public schoole", to be divided eqtially among the fire counties, 
but the ^300 which fell to Pima Co. was to be paid to the Sisters 

of St. Joseph in Tucson^ in lieu of that amount appropriated from 

2 

the Territorial school fund by the previous Assembly, and not paid 

by the Territorial Treasurer, because he believed such a payment 

3 
would be illegal* This law seems to have been passed to force the 

payment of this debt from the school fund, but again proved ineffect- 
ual; and it was finally paid out of the general fund of the Terr- 

4 
itory by order of the Assembly of 1875. 

The Probate Judges as ex-officio County Superintendents of 

Schools were* henceforth not required to visit the schools of their 

_ 5 

counties, yet the salary of $100 a year was retained. With this 

amendment begins the agitation of the Probate Judges to secure 

legislation to increase their emoluments for work as School Super- 
out 
intendents wit]^ increasing their duties to any corresponding ex- 
tent. The governor could never again boast that such duties had 
been per'^ormed without compensation. These of ricers were also most 
unwisely given the authority to select text books for their respect- 
ive counties. 

As many pafents were careless in regard to the education of their 

children, the governor favored compulsory school attendance as soon 

7 
as ample school accomodations could be provided for aU. 

1. Acts of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. pp. 25-26. 

2. Acts of the 6th Leg* Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. pp. 88-89. 
I. Journals of the 7th Leg. Aesem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 88. 

4. Acts of the 8th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 91. 

5. Acts of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 66 par. 15. 

6. Acts of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of A^'iz. p. 66 par. 31. 
?• Message of 1873 - Journals of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr. 

of Ariz. pp. 32-34. 
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The necesBlty of CongresBional aid to education in the Terr- 
itoriee, at least to the extent of permitting them to sell their 
fichool lands y had been "broached in the first corimunication ever 
loade by Got* Safford to the Commissioner of Bducation* The idea 
grew as he thought it OTer^ and he now asked the Assembly to 
memorialize Congress for authority to sell the common school 
lands I also the lands to be granted for an agricultural and me- 
chanical college with the understanding that the proceeds should 
be inyested in government bonds, the interest of which was to be 
applied to the support of the schools of the Territory. 

With the adoption of a memorial to Congress by this Assembly, 
asking that body to cede to the Territory the usual sections of 
school land^ and land for the ei^owment of an agricultural and 

mechanical college; and to authorize the Territory to dispose of 

2 

^hese lands for the benefit of its schools | Arizona officials 

interested in education, entered on an agitation which bore no 
other fruit than the passage of a law by Congress some twenty 
years later, providing for leasing the school and university lands 

As thee previous Assembly had upon invitation paid a visit to 
the fldiool founded by the Sisters of St. Joseph, the wide-awake 
Probate Judge of Pima County, Louis C* Hughes, determined to se- 
cure a like honor for the public schools under his supervision. 
On Jan. 31, 1873 he extended the Assembly an invitation to make 
the public school of Tucson a visit. The invitation was accepted, 
and at 3 P. M. on Pebnaary 4th, the Assembly adjourned and with 

Governo r Sa fford and^ secretary Bas h for^i made a formal visit to 

!• Report ofl^iie Commission of liducatiori, 1871, p73^Y. A 

2. Acts of the 7th Leg . Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 177. ^ 

3. U.S^Statutes at Large, 54th Congrees (lB^^-n^ ^^"V A^ ^ ^.^.^^--^"^ 
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\ public BclioolB. The enterprise of the officer was prohahly some- 

it stimulated by the fa^t that his wife was now teaching the first 

2 

>lic school for girls in Tucson, opened the summer before. 

•ents had always sent their girls to the school carried on by the 
iters of St. Joseph or taught them at home. Hereafter, there that 
>se to attend the public school were received just as boys, though 
• some ten years more, the aexes were taught by separate teachers in 
son. It is of interest to note in this connection that one of the 
isent school buildings in Tucson is named the "Hughes School" in 
lor of this jisneer school mistress. Before the adjournment of the 

embly Louis C. Hughes was reappointed as one of the Probate Judges 

3 
Gov. Safford. 

In the general appropriation bill of this Assembly the gum 

$1000 was set apart for"the srlary of the Superintendent of Public 

4 
truction, for the ^tears 1871 and 1872." If this money was for the 

.veling expenses of the governor, as no doubt it was, the act appro- 

ating it was unfortunately v/orded. Such an allowance for 1873 and 

4 was stricken from the law, and instead was added, "All the powers 

I duties of the Superintendent of Public Inst rue tiO¥\are hereby 

if erred an the Governor of the Territory who shall perform the saune 

5 

hout compensation". I can find nothing to show that this 
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Journals of the 7th Leg. Assem. of A^iz. p. p. 212, 217 & 218. 
Report of the Principal of the Tucson Public Schools, 1894, p. 31. 
The men named as Piobate Judges in 1873 were Louis C. Hughes for 
la County, J. T. Alsop for Maricopa County, William Archer for Mo- 

^e County, George D. Kendal for Yavapai County, and 

• Yuma County. Journals of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, ot 
.2., p. p. 300 & 303. ^ 

Acts of the 7th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 88. 
• •It ft ft It lift wti^^wp^ 67-Sec.par. 12 
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amendment vi^'aa passed in a spirit of hostility to the |50vernor; 
"but they had found a man, who would bear a great additional burden 
for the schools , whether paid for it or not, and that was enough 
for them to know. Little did they appreciate the onerAus duties 
which the gorernor had already entered upon, and muet continue to 
perform* Less thought was given to the fact that his salary as 
Governor was quite small, and that expenses were probably greiiter 
in their new capital than in any other place in the west; But 
the Governor was not/be discouraged in the -liable work he had undei^ 
taken, for notwithstanding the crudemess of some of this legis- 
lation, he was able to heartily coinmend their work in a closing 

1 
message* 

THE GOVERNOR SECTJKES PPOPBSSIONAL TEACHERS* 



We are now to see the Governor's activity for education man- 
ifesting itself in an entirely new field* So far the schools of 
Tucson had been carried on at irregular periods and by persons who 
had other vocations than tl&aching. Seeing the great need of trailed 
and experienced teachers, and of continuity of effort, the Bovernor 
determined to secure such teachers for the schools of Tucson, if 
possible; and then to see that the schools were carried on for a 
fixed term each year* Through Surveyor General Wasson he got into 



1. "You have made such amendments to the school law that a free 
school can be amintained for at least six months during the year 
in any school district in the Territory* This act alone will cause 
the Seventh Legislative Assembly to live in the hearts and memory 
of the people of Arizona, and yetm hence men and women who are poor 
children now, will point to your actior as having afforded the 
means whereby they ©htained an education. In behalf of the chil- 
dren of the Territory I congratulate you upon the enactment of this 
law** Journals of the 7th Leg, Assem. of A^iz* p. 349* 
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communication with Mire Maria Wakefield, a teacher in the schoole 
of Stockton, California and was ahle to persiiade her, and a com- 
panion, Miss Harriet Bolton, to attempt the trip to the new land 
of promise. I have "been ahle to secure an account both of their 
Journey and\their reception at Tucson from the daughter of Mrs. E. 
^. Pish, formerly Miss Wakefield, which account is approved by her 
mother and is given herewith: 

"In 1873 my mother was teaching in the public schools of 
Stockton, California, when she received a letter from Governor Saf- 
ford asking her to come to Tucson bringing a comment primary 
teacher with her to open the public school. This letter also ad- 
vised them to start immediately as the Apaches wf»re then in the 
eastern part of the Territory and travel was comparatively safe. 
Accordingly, on October 26th, they left Stockton for San Prancisco, 
where they took a steamer for San Diego. Prom there, after five r 
days and nights of continuous stage-riding, the longest stop being 
twenty minutes to change horses and partake of the wretched food 
provided at the stations, they arrived in Tucson. Pew can realize 
the terrors of such a journey with the bright moonlight transform- 
ing every giant cactus into an armed Apache and every clump of 
brush into an ambush. Each driver contributed a new lot of stories 
of the horrible deeds pf the Indians, pointing out here and there 
along the way where this freight j^lrain was captured and the men 
murdered, and that stage taken, and that feimily massacred, keeping 
those two terror-stricken women constantly by day and by night on 
the lookout for Apaches. They did not then know that Apaches do 
not attack by night. 

The good peiple of Tucson had arranged two very comfortable 
school rooms for them. Gov. Safford, and his good friend^ Surveypr- 
General Wasson, left nothing undone to assist in the difficult 
task of establishing a public school. The priests were bitter in 
their denunciations, and were formidable antagonists, wven going 
so far as to threaten parents if they allowed their children to 
attend the public school. Gov. Safford was generous almost be- 
yond his salary in giving books and clothes to needy children to 
enable them to attend school. Above all, the one great desire of 
Gov. Safford* 8 heart was the welfare of the public school". (Prom 
a letter of Peby. 2, 1902, of Clara Cramond Pish, B. S. of Tucson, 
A^'iz. Miss Pish is a daughter of Mrs. E. ¥. Pish, who came to 
take charge of the Tucson school in 1873. She is a graduate of the 
University of Arizona, 1897; and has been a teacher in the public 
schools of Tucson.) 

It was one thing to secure attractive young women as teachers 

for the schools of Tucson, it was quite another thing to keep them 

in the school room as teachers. After a service of a fe^ ^w>iC^^> 
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both decided to help f cxind homefi in Arizona. Miss Wakefield married 
£• K. Fishy a prominent business man; and Miss Bolton married 
John Wasson, the Surreyor-General, and two racancies were created 
and other teachers had to be found. The success of the schools dur- 
ing this period was marked. One teacher had charge of the boTe, the 



other of the girls in separate rooms* There was an arerage attend- 
ance of 50 boys and 25 girls. Nor did those teachers los* their int 
erest in education when they left the school room; for not long 

after we find one of them a leader in a succsf^sful effort to supply 

building; 
the town with a much-needed school/and we may be sure the other 

heartily seconded her efforts. 



Having set the schools of Tucson in motion, the governor turn- 
ed his attention to northern Arizona. In 1873 Prescott, which was 
the center of a considerable American population, became much in- 
terested in education. Capable teachers were haK^ to secure. In 
that year Governor Safford induced Prof. Moses H. Sherman to come to 
Prescott to be Principal of the public school. It is claimed that 
the Governor even borrowed and sent Pfof . Sherman the money neces- 
sary to meet the expense of the long and costly trip from Vermont to 
Prescott. The new Principal was a graduate of the New York State 
Normal School at Oswego, and proved a most successful teacher. Un- 
der his management was inaugnluLted the first graded school in Ariz- 
ona. The school grew so rapidly tliat a new and better building was 
demanded. The work of raising funds by popular subscription -- the 
only method availabl'^^-- began in 1874, and the buildin^^ which was 



1. Report Commissioner of Education, 1873, p. 425 
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a fine two-etory brick, was completed in 1876, costing, when fully 
furnished, more than $17000, and capahle of seating 200 pupils. In 
providing this building, by far the best in the Territory for 
sereral years to come, the Prescott people found themselves in debt, 
and the school district officials thought best to ask the Legislative 

Assembly for authority to issue bonds to meet the remaining indebted- 

2 

ness. 

Schools were also carried on in 1873 in SajfiPord, Florence, 

2hrenberg, Yxzmajand Phoenix, for terms ranging from two to nine 

months &t an average compensation of $100 a month. The first 

educational statistics of Arizona are obtained from the report 

of Governor Safford made in this year to the Commissioner of Bdu- 

cation* 

In the various communications made by Gov* Safford to the 

Commissioner of Education during 1873, we learn something of the 

difficulties Tinder which he labored, the patience and persistence 

he displajred, and the wonderful success which began to regard his 

efforts. The work undertaken was enough to daunt anyone not pos- 

sessed of a heroic soul. The Territorial Census of 1872 showed a 

population of but 10743, and these were scattered over a rough and 

barren country about as large as New York and all New England. 

Most of the people spoke an alien language to which they were much 

attached. There were few opportunities for profitable emplojrment. 



1. Report of the Commissioner oj^ Education, 1876, p. 432. 
t. Acts of the 9th Legislative Assembly, of the Territory of Ariz, 
p.p. 38-39. 

3. The nimber of children in the Territory (6 to 21) was 1660. 
Of these, 343 were attending public schools, and 149 were in pri- 
vate schools, and it was estimated that 500 children could read 
and write. The school receipts amoiinted to ^13823, and the expend- 
itures to $11060. There figures probably include the accounts for 
1872. The value of school property was $6472. There were nine teadlv- 
era employed according to a later account. The length of school teftt-w^ 
was not given. — Report of the Commissioner of Ed\xc»^A*"v^T^^ ^^\'^^'^- "^ 
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Supplies must be "brought a thousand miles from California, and were 
rery costly. The effort to subdue a wilderness such as they lived 
in, was enough for any people, without being subjected to the bar- 
barity of the unspeakable Apaches. With so many varied duties pres- 
sing upon him, it is remarkable that the Governor could find time 
to devote to educational improvement, and yet^^t^nt^ became familiar 
with all the details of the work. 

THB AWAKBHISTG OP THE TERRITORY AND THE FIRST 
SUCCBSS OP THE SCHOOLS. 



tmm 



A second Territorial Census was taken in May, 1874, which 

2 
showed a population of |1148,a gain of but 637 since 1872. The 

southern part of the Territory, by reason of important mineral dis- 
coveries, made all the gain, which came mainly from Mexico and from 
the other coun'^ies. Arizona's days of great ttibulation were 
hout over, however. 

1. In a letter und^f date of Nov. 11, 1873 to the Commissioner, "lie 
says: "We have after considerable delay, secured the services of 
experienced teachers from the older states. Our schools are now 
all supplied and in operation, and we shall have sufficient reve- 
nue from taxation to keep them open for the larger part of each 
year. The average price paid to teachers is ^100. They are mostly 
females. I prefer them for several reasons; first, they usually 
have better faculty and more patience to teach children in their 
primary studies; second, they are not so liable to become dissat- 
isfied with their occupation and to change to other duties vjhich 
they consider more profitable; third, I desire their influence to 
give tone to the morals of the community. After newrly four years 
Incessart labor, I have succeeded in obtaining means, books, and 
teachers for excellent schools, so that wvery child within the 
Territory may obtain an education. While I remain in office our trm 
schools will be kept open and I shall endeavor at the next session 
of the Legislature to make education compixlsory.** -- Report Com- 
Biissioner Education, 1873, p. 437. 

2. Xnumeration 924 of an increase. No increase in enrollment % prob- 
ably by reason of a lack of sufficient school rooms. School rooms 
numbered 11, and value had increased by ^2478. Eleven teachers employ- 
ed, six men and five women at average salary of $100 a month for an 
average period of 9 mo. The sum of f 11417 collected for school puc 
poses in equal amounts from bounties and the Territory^ but %x!^^xA.- 
itures are not given. It was estimated tYva*^ \S> \.%^c;\v^t^ ^w3;x^>:^^ 
needed to supply the schools in 1B75*- Report, ^oisv- •>£^\^^^/^^^ %'^^^ ^ -^ 
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Gen* Geo* Crook, after two years of unremitting effort, had 
at last conquered the Apaches, and was now busy teachi>\g them how 
to earn a living by the old-fashioned plan of hard work, applied to 
the lands of the White Mt. Reservation. 

The miners released from the constant fear of Indian attacks, 
began to carefully prospect the country, with highly favorable re- 
sults. Great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were soon on the 
way from Texas, New Mexico and California, to fatten on the rich 
pastures as yet unused. 

The year before, under the stern pressure of military nectssitj} 
^he military Telegrapii Line from San Diego reached Ifeiricopa Wells 
by way of Yuma, and branch lines had already been extended to Pres- 
cott and Sucson and to the more important military posts to the sa^ 
ty of the Territory, and to the great advantage of the people. 
The one newspaper at Prescott had heen succeeded by another at Tuc- 
son in 1870, by the Arizona Enterprise in the thriving tov,»n of 

* 

Yuma in 1871, and by a aeccnd paper at Preacott in 1872, called the 
Arizona Journals In the general awakening which followed the ten 
long years of Apache v/ar, the schools denanded and received a full 
mhare of public attention. The report for 1874 showed a steady 
improvement, and the friends of education felt encoure^ged. 

In 1874 we have an estimate of the \7ork already done for schoda 
in Arizona from a disinterested observer, John Wabscn, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, which was published in his newspaper, the "Afizona Citiaen" 

on May 14 » _-— ^ 

l.'^Less than two years ago "the ^rVe school system was started in 
Arizona, without school houses, books, or teachers. Tt seemed a 
forlorn hope for the ppor Apache-ridden people to provide for the 
education of the children under such adverse conditions, but the 
same undaunted spirit that iiad faced death and torture through a 
long series of years said* we must either have schools or more jailc^ 
and we prefer the f orner* ; and the result shows what people ca.tv d.<^ 
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THE IMPROVE) SCHOOL LAW 0? 1875. 

After four years experience in administering the echool law, 
the governor knew ite weak points ae well as its strong onesjaad 
with the convening of the Legislative Assembly in 1875, he made 
an effort to have the, most serious defects remedied. 

In his third message, as in the second| and fourth, education 
held the place of honor. VQiile no material interest of the promis- 
ing Territory was neglected, the children and the schools were 
ever first in his mind. First he asked that all school revenue 
should be distributed according to the attendance in the various 
districts on the ground that, '^by this division ef a premium will 
be given to those who attend school^ besides it is hut Ju8t that 
those wht will attend school shall be provided with the means.** 
He thought the school interests would be greatly advanced by 
the adoption of a uniform series of text books, and in this opin- 



ion, he was sustained by all the county supe rin tendents. With 
if they will. Yoima iiao a good sckool house, nearly furnished, and 
one will soon be erected at Ehrenberg. We are assured that Mohave 
County will erect school houses as fast as required. The people of 
Prescott are now constructing a school house that will be a credit 
to the town and Territory. A scho'ol house was built below Phoenix 
in Maricopa County last year, and now the people of Phoenix are 
making arrangements, and already have the necessary subscriptions 
to build one worthy of that enterprising ana growing town. A school 
house is in process of construction at Florence, in every way 
suitable for the purpose. The people of Tucson are determined not 
to he outdone by their young neighbors, ?nd are now making arrange- 
ments to build a house with duf fie lent capacity to accomodate 200 
pupils, and we trust that the Sanford ana San Pedro settlements 
will not be behind in the good work. 

But the most encouraging feature of all is that our late 
legislature made provision for sufficient school revenue to keep 
free schools in operation in every school district in the Terri- 
tory for from six to nine months during each j'-earyVith these ad- 
vantages the poorest children of the Territory are provided v/ith 
ample opportunities for an education, and if in after years they 
do not make useful men and v/omen, it will be their own, and not the 
fault of the Territory." (con. f. 43.) 
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wise conBervatiBXtti he urged that the greatest economy shoixld con- 
tinue in the diBbureement of the Bchool funds, end that no radical 
changes should "be made in the school lew. That the Territory might 
be abreast with wducational progress in the older states , he thcuglt 
the time had come for the enactment of a compulsory school law. 

He closed his educational recoimnendations with these signif- 
icant words t'^It rests with you to foster and cherish this insti- 
tution. No other duty that you will be called upon to perform will 
leave so lasting an effect upon the future of this Territory, and I 
feel confident you will perform it with fidelity to the people, 
and for the advancement and enlightenment of the rising generation* 

Kov was the governor disftppointed in securing amendment of 

the law, as the Ascembly had come to value his recommendations* Tie 

school law of 1875 was that of 1871, as amended in 1873, re-enacted 

additional 
with a very few/amendments ; and it held its pla6e on the statute^ 

books for some four years. The Assembly believed that more of the 

burden of school support should fall on the counties, hence the 

territorial tax was reduced by ten cents, and the county school tax 

increased by that amount. School funds were to be apportioned ac- 

ccidLng to attendance after Jan. 1, 1876. The p ower to adopt text- 

(con. from 42) 

In conclusion, he says, "We think it but right that credit 
should be awarded to the man Y/hoa:e persistent efforts have brought 
about the present interest in education in our Territory. We re- 
fer to Gov. A. P. K. Safford, who has v/orked night and day and trav- 
eled all over Arizona in this cause. V/e know that the people of 
the Territory will second what v/e say.** -- Prom the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1875, p. 469. 
1. Journals of the 8th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 28-30. 
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books Y/as again placed where it belonged naturally, i. e. in the 
hands of the Territorial Board of Education. It was made easier to 
create new districts — too easy in fact; and more authority was 
granted to school trustees in regard to erecting new school houses* 
A compulsory school law was adopted, whose greatest value was to 

segre as a precedent and a model for legislation of the same kind 

2 
in later years* Though the Assembly again made provision for 

the traveling expenses of the governor, to the amount of #1000 for 
1875, and 1876, they persisted in granting it under the old title 
of •'the salary of the Suptv of Public Instruction." 

Governor Safford's selection of Probate Judges for some re- 
ason, did not meet the approval of the Council, as tliee failed of 
confirmation, and one name was withdrawn. The men finally confirm^ 
were to aid him in carrying out his educational policy to near the 
close of his work in Arizona. 



1. Acts of the 8th Leg* Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 80-90 • 

2. J?«"" nnttniiii nn p. p. 40-43. 

iiitfffii flit nitfi flit 



3. 



p. 92. 



4. The Probate Judges confimied in 1875 were Jno. Smith for 
Maricopa Coixnty, A. C. Haskell for Mohave County, ^. J. Oeborn for 
Pima County, John D. V/alker for Pinal county, H. H. Cartter for 
lavapai Cotinty, and H. N. Alexander for Yuma County.-- 
Journals of the 8th Leg. Ansem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 291- 
292; 298-299. 
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SUCCESSFUL EPPORTS TO PKBVMT S ECTARIAlf COHTROL 

OF SCHOOLS . 

We now come to the record of a sharp contest into v/hich the 
)vemor was forced, which proha.hly illustrates the sturdy American- 
im of the man, better than did anything else during his stay in 
"izona. Vith more than three-fifths of the people of Arizona horn 



end other forei^ co^tries, with most of the Mexicans 
Id many of the other foreigners ignorant and bigoted, with none 
r this foreign element attached to American institutions, it is 
trdly to be wondered at that ambitious ecelesiastics should seek 

gain control of the public schools of the new Territory, and to 
▼ert the bulk of the limited, yet incf easing, school revenue into 
e coffers of the Roman Church. Many of the Americans who had 
en longest in the Territory, and others who had married into 
e better Mexican families, wex^e in sympathy with the movement, 
cl gave it their cordial support. But in the determined old Gov- 
nor they found a foeman worthy of their steel, and around him 
Xlied the friends of the public school. The movement began as 
on as the success of the public schools became generally apparent; 
Suments against the state support of sectarian schools find no 
ace in any of his messages except the final one of 1877 after the 
tter had been settled; but they occupy a prominent part of his r^ 
^ts to the Commissioner of Education for 1873, 1874, and 1875. 

probably thought he could better protect the public schools by 
Be and vigorous action rather then by the most lucid argument; yd 

felt impelled to lay before the authorities in Washington, his 



i 
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Tlewa on the subject. I have never seen the question better treat* 
than by that plciin, blxint, frontier Governor. In regard to the fin- 
al settlement of the question, we have this stetement of the Gov- 
empr.^At this session (187 5) an attempt was made to divide the 
Bchool fund for the benefit of sectarian schools. The measure 
though ardently supported by the Chief Justice of the Territory 
(Judge E. P. Dunne) was defeated by a large majority in the Legis- 
lature. •• Of this struggle, fraught with so much of good or ill 
for the future of the schools, not a word is recox'ded in the Jour- 
nals of the Assembly that settled it« Happily for Arizona, it 

4 

was settled right, though that Territory then and there parted from 
New Mexico in educational policy. 

Nothing was more characteristic of this Assembly than the 
following reaolution, offered by Hon. S. R. DeLong of Tucson, and 
readily adopted by the Council of Janxxary 15, 187 5: "Resolved that 
the use of this hall is hereby offered to the ladies of Tucson, who 
propose giving a social party on Thursday evening next, 21st inst. 

for the purpose of raising funds to be appropriated to the build- 

2 

Ing of a public school house. •• The party was duly f-iven, and was 

80 well managed by the laJLes in charge, Mrs. Lord and Mrs. Pish, 
that $1300 were realized from it. /second dancing party netted 
IllOO, and a third $1000. It is said that at one of the parties 
given, a cake was sold and resold until the proceeds from the sale 
reached more than $200. This moBey was turned over to the school 
board composed of Estevan Ochoa, R. N. Leatherwood and Samuel Hughes 



1. Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1876, p. 432. 

2. Journals of the 8th Leg. Assem. of Ariz. p. 82. 
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Vr. Ochoa either donated, or sold at a nominal figure , the lot 
needed^ The lumber used In the great porch In front, wae donated 
by the army offlcere at Ft. Grant, and wae haul*d free of charge 
by the teams of Tully and Ochoa, more than a hundred miles .^ 
At last the Congress Street Building, an adobe structure of three 
rooms, was completed at a cost of |9782 and was for a brief time, 
the best school, in Arizona. 

COMIgG OP PROP. HORTOW TO TPCSOH. 

In the fall of 1875 Prof. W. B. Horton who was a Scotchman by 
birth, and a graduate of a College of Edlnburg, was elected Principi. 
of the Tucson Public School. During the first year he was supplied 
with two assistants, one to teach the girls, and one to aid him in 
teaching the >oys. The schools greatly proypered under his manage- 
ment. Although he began school work in Arizona, later than Prof. 
Sherman, he Is worthy in every way to be re^nked with him. Por the 
next five years he continued to demonstrate the value of the pub- 
lic school as a civilizing agency, under ctkrcumstances far less 
favorable than were then supplied at Prescott. 

RAPID INCREASE IN POPULATION, AND CONSEQUENT GROWTH OP 

THE SCHOOLS . 

The years of 1875 and 1876 were very prosperous years for 
Arizona. Nearly all of the Indians v/ere at last at peace. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad was rapidly building through Southern 



2. Report of the Principal of the Tucson Public School 1894, p. 31. 

3. Report Commissioner of Education, 1676, p. 433. 
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California, and would eoon reach the confines of the Territory. VhUe 
the Santa Pe line had reached Pueblo in 1872, it was not *le to en- 
ter New Mexico until seven years later, and did not reach Santa 
Pe until March, 1880* Years more were to elapse before it should 
enter A|^izona. Many rich mines had lately been discovered in 
Mohave County, and in the Bradshaw and Pinal Mountains; and pros- 
pectors fairly swarmed into the country to possess its riches of 
gold, silver and copper. Itony stockmen now began to bring in 
larger and better heads of cattle from California, Nevada and even 
Oregon, and to locate them in various parts of the Territory, 
though mainly in the northern part. Large flocks of graded sheep 
were brought from California into the same region. At the same 
time the land in the vicinity of the southern springs and water 
courses was more fully utilized for range purposes than ever be- 
fore. 

The outside trade of the Teriitory in this early period was 
not to be despised, pearly all of it found its outlet through the 
town of Yuma by way of the Colorado river. In 1876 supplies and 
machinery to the amount of 4500 tons were delivered at that point, 
to be distributed to aU the important towns, camps and posts of 
the Territory. In the same year 10000 tons of Arizona products, 
mainly ores, hides, and pelts found a market in San PraJicisco. 
Two great stage lines connected the heart of the Territory with 
San Bernardino and Los Angeles, and afforded a sure and rapid 
means of travel. The military Telegraph Line connected Yuma v/ith 
San Diego and Santa Pe, and with the chief military posts of the 
Territory, and was much used by the citizens at a very reasonable 
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co8t# The great reeourcee of the Territory had at last become 
generally known, and immigration wae heavy* According to the un- 
certain Territorial ceneus of 1876 the population was now 30192, 
a gain of nearly 20000 , in two years. 

The Mormon immigrant ^on from Utah was an important element 

• ■ 

of this first great tide of home seekers, and was of great help in 
laying the industrfi. foundations of the new territory. Uany of 
them brought hards of cattle and flocks of sheep which were far 
better bred than the Mexican animals, yet common in Arizona. 

In their early settlements on the Little Colorado, Salt, Gila 
and San Pedro Rivers, the people of Arizona had the valuable 
example of the first irrigated fanning on any considerable scale. 
With the usual western quickness the farmers availed themselves of 
the lesson; and soon large bodies of land were brought under cul- 
tivation by means of irrigation, in those rich valleys and in othe: 
The Mormon pioneers of this period beside being good settlers for 
a new country, were also strong supporters of the public school. 

In his report to the Commissioner of Education for 1875, the 

1 
Grovemor was able to make a very favorable showing. There was an 

improvement in nearly every particular. While far more children 

could read and write than ever before, the 1600 young illiterates. 



1. Enumeration, 76 less than in 1874. Enrollment 221 greater. 
Attendance, reported for first time, 419. There were 6 male and 8 
female teachers employed for an average term of 180 days. There wot 
14 school rooms reported. The lev'enue collected had increased $16987 
and the expenditures by $15000. Children able to. read and ^te now 
numbered 908. - Report Commissioner of Education, 1875, p. 467. 
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greatly troubled the conscientious old Governor. While apologiz- 
ing for not accomplishing more, he was able to say of the school tax 
levy of 50/ on the #100, •»! believe it is the largest direct piih- 
lie school tax psild by any State or Territory in tlie Union, and it 



it 



is cheerfully paid by the people 

The improvement in the schools during the Centennial year was 

I 1 

great as shown by the statistics, ^ith farming as a cosmion occupa«* 

tion, and with a rapid growth of many of the town am> camps, the 
population began to lose southing of the nomadic character, which 
distinguished it in the days of placer mining and Indian fighting; 
and at last began to take an more steady and settled habits. The 
people since 1873 had grown rapidly in wealth a^d were willing to 
spend more money for the education of their children. 



■«» aMnVM^»s«*>^B> ^»>^hw^ta^«a^»v «BB^»«i^tK«araa»> «S«^»ii^- MBM^I- 



1. The gain over 1875 in enumeration of children was 447, in en- 
rollment 645, in attendance, 481, andiij number who could read 
and write, 542. As to teachers, 9 morl*Joi?ere employed, and 2 fewer 
women. The salaries of men rose fiO a month and of women fell a 
like amount. The number of school rooms increased by 7 and the 
term of school again averaged 180 days. The receipts were $31449, 
a gain of $2689. The expenditures were #28744, of which $17655 was 
mainly for building school houses, $10089 for teachers' salaries, 
and $1050 for salaraes of County Superintendents.-- 

Report of the Coinmiseioner of Education, 1876, p. 431. 
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GOVERUOR SAggQRD * S FINAL REPORT T O Tim 

CO?.<}n"^'SIO]TER OF EDUCATION. 
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In 1876 Gov. Safford made his final report to the 
Commissioner of Education. As he was planning to leave the Terri- 
tory, at the expiration of his term, he improved the opportunity 
to give an historical sketch of the Territorial Gchool 'System. He 
was always willing to acknowledge his indebtedness to subordinates 
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who aided him in carryingTBM- enterprise to Buccese* 

On January 1, 1877 the Legislative Assembly was convened at 
fucBon for the last time* Gov. Safford aade his closing message 
>ne of the ablest documents which ha^ ever been presented to the 
Assembly, He briefly reviewed the educational progrfcif made in the 
Lai^t two years, and then proceeded to give his parting advice in 
I most kindly manner* He counseled that only needed changes be macb 
Ln the school law, and admonished them to guard the schools as **a 
sacred trust'\ Evidently he believed that sectarian influence might 

igaln be exerted, and so he forestalled it by a fine appeal for the 

2 

Tree public school. 



[eTVays in this 'sketch •"Among those vdxose influTenc'e has greatly 
tided in organizing and successul^ maintaining the school system 
aay be najaed Hon. T. J.Bidwell who contributed his influence in 
;he legislature, and was afterward, by virtue of his office as Pro* 
)ate Judge, ex-officio Superintendent of Schools for the County of 
Ttima; also C. H# Brinlay who held a like position in the county of 
Tuma; Hon. T. J. Alsop for serving in the legislature aad as ex- 
)fficio Supt. of Schools for Maricopa Co#; H.JI. Alexander as Supt. 
)f Schools for Yuma Go.; and Hon. Estevan Ochoa for services as a 
lember of the legislature, and as a school trustee of the Tucson 
ichool district. Being a Mexican by birth, his devotion to the 
ichool system, and his clear, practical intelligence, have been of 
invaluable service in stimulating his people to sustain the pub«* 
Lie school system. There are also many others who have been of great 
ifisistance.*' •-Report of Com. of Education, 1876, P. 432. 
J. "The school room is petruliarly an American insitution. It is org- 
mized and kept free from sectarian and p&iitical influence. The 
3upil is given the rudiments of an education at least, and given 
ilso good moral instruction. In this way those of all creeds and 
political views can meet on an equal footing, with no word spoken 
)r taught that can in the least bias or influence them, and by this 
issociation, each one learns to respect and love the other, regard - 
Less of religious or political differences. lIThen they are called u]> 
>n the stage of action they will carry with them the remembrance of 
their school association, and this will preculde the possibility of 
such intolerance, in consequence of an honest difference of opinio^ 
18 mi^t result if each sect was educated by itself To sur- 
render this system ^ind yield to a division of the xchool fund upon 
sectarian grounds, could only result in the destruction of the gen- 
eral plan for the education of the masses, and would lead, as it at 
mys has wherever tried, to the educa.tion of the few andt he ignor- 
mce of the many. This proposition is so self-evid^xv^^ ^xA. ^'T:5^^ts.«x^^ 
laa proved it io true, that it does not r^c^jilre ^x ^sms^&t*. ."^ - ^ ^x^-ct>35;x^ 
the 9th Leg. Aaaem. of Ariz. -• 32. 
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The goyernor, in his efforts to prevent sectarian control of the 
cole, took an extreme position and recommended that "the law of 
mptione of taxable property should he so amended that all church 
perty, except that used for schools and hospitals, shall be sub- 
t to taxation." He further said, "Our government is based on the 
e exercise of religious worship, and requires the entire sep- 
tion of Church and State, therefore I believe each ehurch should 
nd upon its own foxindation, and pay its proportion for the pro-r 
tion the law gives it and the property it has acquired." 
s recommendation proved to be too radical for the Assembly and 
bill was introduced calling for the taxation of church property. 

As schools were such a new and attractive feature of Arizona 
e, the Legislative Assembly was hardening into a habit the plan 
paying to some school, a formal visit during its sessions. As 
Convent and Public School at Tucson had both received this mark 
official favor, an invitation to p|iy a visit to the San Augustin 
ochial School, signed by the chiel ecclesiastics and a niunber of 

izens, was presented and accepted, and the visit duly made by 

2 
Assembly. 

Following the advice of the governor, little was attempted in 

way of school legislation. The governor met with no serious o^ 

iti on when it came to naming Probate Judges for the respective 

nties. 



Joumals^of the 9th Leg. Assem. Vf Ariz. p. 44. 
Journals of the 9th Leg. Assem. of Ariz. p.p. 270,276 and 286. 
The following officers were named:- William A. Hancock, Maricopa 
, H. N. Alexander, Yuma Co., Chas. Atchison, Mohave Co., Jno. 
Wood, Pima Co., Jno. D. Walker, Pinal Co., and H. H; Carter, 
apai Co. 
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The fime school building erected at Prescott left that com- 
lunity considerably in debt. This Assembly authorized the Pres- 
50tt school district (No* 1 of Yavapai Co.) to issue $7200 in bonds 
;o meet the o utstanding claims* 

THE MlffTH LBGISLATIVE ASSEitBLY, AKI) THE gliOSE OP AN 

\ • 

V • jjf ERA. 

They were to bear 18^ annual interest, and one-fifth of the 

lebt was tto be paid yearly. The bonds were to be delivered to the 

creditors of the district and were to be received at their face 

ralue in full of r 11 indebtedness. There seem to have been the 

first school bonds issued in the Territory though a number of schod 

)uildings had been ertBcted. Hereafter the plan of selling bonds to 

^rect school buildings was generally resorted to* 

^S tfeE NINTH ASSEMBLY CLOSED AN 'mk An the history of the Territ- 

>ry. No longer was the oHer-settled South to dominate in politics. 

Che rapid increase of population north of the Gila River, gave a 

corresponding power to that section, and we are not greatly sur- 

)rised to learn that the first bill passed by this Assembly, was 

me to remove the capital back to Prescott, after its ten years 

2 
jtay in Tucson. 

While a complete revision of all the laws passed since the or- 
ganization of the Territory had been made in 1871 by the Sectetary, 

Joles Bashford, another was now demanded and the duty of making 

3 
;he revision was laid on the Secretary, John P. Hoyt. 

L. Acts of the 9th Leg.Aesem. of Afiz. p.p*38-39. 
\, * " " » " " » » p. 1 & p. 71. 
5. """"" " ""p. 115. 
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Probably nothing eo emphasized the change resulting from the 
irge American Immigration as the fact that 1877 practically mark- 
i the end of Mexican representatives In the Assembly. In New 
»xlco they yet form a great majority of each Assembly. Up to this 
Lme Flma and Yuma counties had sent one Mexicans to the Council and 
lother to the HousSi ejccept In 1866 and 1867. As If to make thAs 
)88 good, In 1864 9 1871 and 1877 two Mexicans hsid seats In the 
:>uiioll| while another had the usual seat In the House. Except 
3r a dingle Hepresentatlve In 1881 who was re-elected In 1881, a 
^xlcan was neyer again elected to a seat In the Arizona Assembly* 
1 the nine Assemblies In which they had seats, but seven different 
dxlcans were chosen and two of them of the same fajnlly. While two 
3re chAsen but once, three were chosen three times and two were 
losen four times. One or more of this race always found places on 
le Committees on Education, and notwithstanding their devotion to 
le Church, proved to be good friends of the public school. 

Whatever might have been his feeding In the matter. Gov. Saf- 
Drd had reasons for being proud of his work for education In Ariz- 
la. He was a great governor In many respects, but he was greatest 
r all In his labors for the public school. He had been able to 
sad an tinwllllng Assembly to adopt an efficient school law, and 
D modify It only as needed. Prom a scanty population scattered for 
id near, and constantly harrassed by the Indians, he had seci:red 
Lberal appropriations for schools. Though unused to American In- 
tltutlons, the strong foreign element had been won over by his 
Lsdom and patience, and the Americans were glad to follow so able 
leader. At the close of his work he could point to a score of 
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teachera employed , and to as many eohool rooms erected by the vol- 
untary contributions of the people. Since 1871 more than $120000 
had been raised for school purposes, yet he left the Territory to 
his successor practically free of debt, a happy condition it has 
nert^r since known. Back of all the success of this period was the 
great heart and sttong purpose of a man anxious to see a good start 
made on the work, not yet completed, of making good Americans of 
some very xmpromislng material, through the agency of the public 
school. This idea seems to have been his religion, and right well 
did he live it. Although no school building bears his name in the 
town he did so much to rescue from oblivion, he will live in the 
affections of the people of the Territory as the "Father of the 
Arizona Public School.*' 

JOHN P. HOYT BECOMBS THE AC TING- GOVERNOR. 

On April 11, 1877, John P. Hoyt became Acting-Governor of 
Arizona upon the resignation of Gov. Safford. As Secretary , Hoyt 
had accepted the heavy task of revising the laws of the Territory 
and preparing them for publication, he had little time to devote to 
the schools and they stiff ered accordingly. In a special report made 

by him to the Commiesioner of Education in 1877, we find thene had 

1 
been a strong retrograde movement in many particulars. It was 

plain. that the directing hand was gone, and another educational 

leader had to be found before there was any improvement . 



1. As compared with 1876, 1>he enrollment fell off 310 and the attend- 
ance 320. Nine fewer men were employed as teachers, and ninetwwn moB 
women -- a gain of ten in number. Cheap teachers were evidently in 
demand as men^s salaries were decreased by $10 a month, and those of 
women by $40 a month. Seven more school rooms were built, and the 
value of school property rose to $44436. The receipts of the schools 
fell off $10441?and the expenditures $10337.- Report of CoM. of Edu- 
cation, 1877, p. 275. 
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PRIBTCIPALS 1878 - 1884. 



The progress of education during this period in Arizona was 
Tery closely connected with the material development of the Ter- 
ritory. The discovery of rich mines north and south caused two ftredt 
railroads to traverse the Territory from east to west, which further 
opened up its resources, connected it with the great markets, and 
led to a great immigration. More people meant more school chil« 
dren, a greater revenue and "better schools. The influence of the 
school officials on the public mind was less marked than in the 
preceding period, and the wwrk accomplished was more largely the 
result of the iniative of the people themselves. 

JOHN C . FKgI>>"ONT mm GOTgRKOR OP ARIZONA. 

On June 12, 1878 John C. Fremont was confirmed as Gov- 
ernor of Arizona by the U. S. Senate, and not long after relieved 
the Acting-Governor of that Territory. With his previous po- 
lljrival experience and general prominence, this appointment might 
have been thoujjht to mean something for the promising young Terri- 
tory. The position proved to be however, only a crust thrown to 
the once noted leader in his poverty-stricken old age, by the great 
party v»*iich had come so near electing him President in 1856. He 
never regarded the position as worthy of his ability and fame 
and after a little more than two years of intermittent service, maii^ 
ly devobed to unavailing efforts to recoup his wasted fortune^ left 
the Territory, thus throwinf?; the burden of the goveimop's duties 
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upon the Secretary, Jno. J* Gasper. In time that officer made a 
vigorous protest, and at length when Fremont's resignation was fin- 
ally tendered, the President took his time in naming a successor. 

Althou^ a man of liberal education, Gorernor Fremont exhibited 
"but little interest in the question of schools in Arizona. 

PROP. M. H. SI£ERMA3J ' APPOINTED SUPERINTEHDEtTT OP 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

in 

About the only direct reference to schools /nis official papers 
is found in his report to the Secretary of the Interior, made soon 
after assuming the duties of his new position. In it he says: 
•*The educational system of Arizona is that of the public school. 
The Governors of the Territory, more particularly Got. Safford, 
have made this a special subject, and I learn that it is in an 

admirable condition. There are, I beliere, some private schools 

2 
at the soulih under the direction of the Catholic clergy.** 

As the Governor had neither the time nor inclination to 
continue the work of an educational leader so ably begun by Gov. 
Safford, he very wisely cast about for a man to vi*iom he could del- 
egate Ms duties as ex-officio Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Nothing was more natural than the choice of Prof. M. H. Sherman, 
who, after five years service as Principal, had brought the schools 
of Prescott to a very flourishing condition. According to the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education for 1878, Superintendent 
Sherman made the returns for Arizona for that year. That report 

n Report of the Secty. of the Interior, 1881, Vol. li. 
2. Report of the Secty. of the Interior, 1878-9, Part I,p#p. 
1090-1091. 
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laya: 

'^Bren the few statistica receired show the advantage of 
having a Superintendent who can give hie whole attention to 
school work as was the case for the first fime in 1878#"^ 

The Superintendent did not give his whole attention to the pul> 
Lie schools of the Territory, hut only such part of it as could be 
spared from his duties as Principal of the schools of Prescott. 
Joreould he afford to give the schools of the Territory much at- 
tention for the small salary of $500 a year allowed the Governor 
for that work. The schools made a rather favorable showing in 1878 
nore by reason of the considerable immigral?ion into the Territory, 
ind the faithful enforcement of laws already enacted, than through 
iny work the Superintendent could do for them in the short time he 
lad been in charge. There was a reasonable improvement in most 
lirections. The only serious falling off Vi'as in the length of the 
school term, which might have arisen from the lack of a provision, 
aade later for a local district tax to lengthen the annual sex- 
lion* One encouraging feature, was the healthy reaction from the 

2 

rfforts of the year before, to secure cheap teachers, and sal- 
aries were restored to nearly the old standard. When the Assembly 
net in 1878 a few laws were passed relating to schools. 

As no general law authorizing scho&l districts to issue 
DondA for the purpose of building school houses had yet been passed 
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L. Report of Coinmissioner of Ifcduc'ation, 187 3 , p . p . ii68 -269. 
Z. The report for 1878 shows 1837 more pupils enrolled than in 1897, 
md 310 more in attendance. Of teachers, 13 more men were employ- 
ed and 7 fewer women, a gain of but 6. The wages of men fell from 
^100 to $94, and of women rose from $50 to $74, school property 
showed a gain of $3043. School revenues v/ere increased by |;1688, 
md expenditures by $2989. The leftgth of the school temrn was re- 
luced to 124 days.-- Beport Commi«Bioner of Education, 1878, 
p.p. 268. 
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l>y the Afisexobly, it "became necessary for it to grant such author- 
ity by special acts. By reason of the fact that only short time 
"bonds hearing a high rate of interest could be sold, the first 
good school buildings erected in Arizona, were unavoidably very 
costly, and hence built under gres.t difficxflties . 

HBW SCHOOL LAW OF 1879. AND ITS ^IBORCKMEIJT THAT YEAR 

AIJD THE KBXT. 



i^Mi«M 



In 1879 the Assemblj" once more thought it necessary to enact 
a school law* It wa^• the law of 1875 re-enacted after Lone amend- 
ment. I am not able to learn whether these changes resulted frok 
recommendations by the Superintendent, though this v/as probably 
the case. The most important change was the provision for more 
school revenue. The short school term of 1878 had taught a val- 
imble lesson. Hereafter Boards of Supervisors were to levy a 
county school tax of not le: s than 50/ nor more than 80j^ on each 
$100 worth of tajable property* 

Ranking close totiis, was the crea^tion of the position of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ^^n(i the consequent release of 
the governor from all active educational work, though he still 
held his place on the Territorial Board of Education. For the prefr 
ent, the governor was to appoint the Superintendent who was not 
required to live ^t the capital, and whose annual salary of $1000 
was double that paid the Territorial Auditor or Treasurer. Beginniig 
in 1880 the Supt. was to be eteted by the people. This part of 



I'strict ifo . 1 of 1&rlcoi)a county (Phoenix) was authorized to sell 
bonds worth $15000 of ten years, to purchase a lot and to erect a 
school building. The rate of interest was fixed at 10^ and the bonds 
could not be sold for less than 80/ on the dollar. District No. 1 of 
Flma County (Tucson) was authorized to issue $2000 1t\. \^wN3i.ti \*^ ^x^^*^ '^ 
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the law represented one of the constantly recurring efforts of the 
people to secure the right to elect their own afficers and by the 
complaisance of the governor, was allowed to remain in force for a 
time* Ko educational qxialifications were required for the position 
of Supt. of Pttblic Instruction* 

With its distance from the older states, A)vizona found it dif- 
ficult to secure competent teachers. In order to induce such teacl^ 

ers to come to the Territory some favoable provisions were inserted 

1 
in this law of 1879 • The Probate Judges were now able to in- 
fluence the Assembly to raise their salaries as School Superinten- 
dents to the stim of $250 a year, while their duties remained the 
same as \uider theo Id law. At this session of the Asseztibly a law 

was passed making the office of Probate Judge elective in 1880 and 

2 

theretfter. As their duties had been restricted to those of a 

clerical nature since 1875| this change was of little importance 
to the future management of the schools. The governor's appointees 

as Probate Judges were readily confirmed by the Council, and 

3 
were to serve for the usualb period of two years. 



9CON«)of t'iem were" to l^e paid eacli year. Contractors were required 
to accept these bonds at their face value for all vrorl done 
fgr the district. 9-Acts of the 10th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of 
Aj^iz. p.g. 14-18, and 66-68. 

1. The T rritorial Board of Education were empowered to issue Terri- 
torial diplomas to "Such professional teachers as may be found upon 
examination, or by diplomas from other states o^ territories , requir- 
ing similar qualifications, to possess the requisite scholarship and 
culture, and who may also exhibit satisfactory evidence of an unex- 
ceptionable moral character and of eminent professional experience 
and ability." These diplomas after being countersigned by the Supt. of 
Public Instruction relieved the holders from passing any coixnty ex- 
aminations, and were valid in any part of the territory during the 
life of the holder unless revoked foe cause in a regular trial be- 
fore the territorial Bd. of Education. The first grade diploma WBte 
to be considered evidence of fitness to teach in High Schools, and 
the second grade, in Grammar and Primary Schools. -Acts of the 10th 
Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 100. ^-. 

2. A.cts of the 10th Leg. A.ssem. of the Terr, ot ^'t^.'z*- -^^ li^- 
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rooxna and teachers for her schools; and the schools of Florence were 

1 
this year reported to be in a flourishing condition* The various 

gains are well stanmed up in the statistical report of the Superin- 

2 

tendent for the year» 

In 1880 the favorahle report of the yecr "before was improved 

3 
upon in most particulars • As the number of pupils seeking to attend 

school ims far greater than the accomodations afforded, no effort 

was made to enforce the compulsory IPvW. The short school terms 

in many of the schools seriously interfered with their usefulness • 

Most of the town schools were taught from 150 to 200 days, while the 

county school terms seldom exceeded 100 days, and were sometimes as 

low as 40 days. The lack of sufficient funds in the rural schools, 

and the too frequent changes of teachers and of county Superintendenji 

were reported by the Supt. to be the greatest obstacles in the way of 

the progress of the public schools. 

In his efforts to secure more revenue. Superintendent Si-rman 

was attracted by the scheme, first advocated by Governor Safford, 

that of atteml)ting to secure the approval of Congress to the early 

sale of the school lands of the inchoate state, and the investment 

of the proceeds in productive securities, and the interest on these 



!• Report of the Commissioner of ^Education, 1879,p#265-6.'' 

2. In 1879 there were 23 more school rooms than in 1878, 14 more 
teachers, ?202 more youth of school age, 403 more pupils enrolled, 
1102 more pupils in daily attendance, and best of all, 41 more days 
of School. There was a merked increase in school revenue. The value 
of school property increased by $31202 nearly doubling, vrhile ^llOK* 
more was received for the schools, and $7804 more expended on them. 
The nly reduction v/as in average pay of teachers, $7 a month for 
males, and $6 a month for females.- Report of the Comm. of Educa- 
tion, 1879, p. 265. 

3. In 1880 the enu^^eration shows an increase of 1857, the enroll- 
ment of 1069, the attendance of 855. The number of teachers employ- 
ed war practically doubled, also the number of school rooms, each 
increasing by 60. The districts found it difficult to build school 
houses rapidly enough to accomodate the children though $34393 was s 
spent for that purpose during the year. While the taixes levl^<L ^-v^^iA.- 
ed $34607 more than in 1879, the a^erag^e ^.^rcci \\:^^ ^*^ "^^ ^t^^xx.^^^^ ^^ 
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was to be ueed for the "benefit of the 8chool&* Congrese had never 
approved such a pain in earlier territorial legislation and nothing 
co\2ld he accompliBhed now. Toward the end of the year, Supt* 
Sherman readily secured an election by the people for another term 
of two years as Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

THE LBGISLATIOH OP 1881 AS TO SCHOOLS^ 

When the Asseiubly met in 1881 the message of the governor v/as 
silent upon the mestion of education; and the Superintendent's ener- 
gy seemed to have been exerted mainly for his own advancement, and 
that of his fellow school officials - the Probate Judges. The 
school bill was a series of amendmnets to the law of 1879, raising 
the annual salaries of the Probate Judges for services as County 
Superintendents to sums varying in amount from $250 to $1000, and th* 

of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to $2000 per year. 

2 
The measure met with decided apposition as extravagant and partisan, 

even from this Assembly itself, so wasteful and corrupt. But after 

a well-timed visit of the Assembly to the public school of Preccott 

which was now dignified by the n€tme of the Prescott Free Academy, 

the bill was finally passed, and approved by the governor. 

As the Federal Census was taken in 1880, a few comparisons 

will show the great educational progreps m^de during the decade. The 

first two years were mainly occupied in laying secure foundations 

for the new system. Notwithstanding the discouragements connedted 

with the organization of a school system without any outside aid in 

days in order To' keep the expenditures of the year within the income , 
and then they exceeded those of the yaar before by $31972. --Report 
of the Commissioner of ISducation, 1880, p.p.352-8. 
1. Acts of the 11th Leg. Assembly of the Terr, of A^iz . p.p. 34-35. 

2. itnifwii n finn nn p. p. 332, 411, 

431-6,460,499,574,641,68 8. 
3. Journals of the 11th Leg . ApsemBly of the TerT% ^^ kxVi.% ^^- 
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lew coxamunlty, wtth a acanty popTilation, and with limited means , tie 
Dgrees made in Bchool mattere had been of the most cecided char- 
ter. In 1880 the school enumeration wae four times as great as in 
73, the enrollment ten times as great, while the value of school 
operty was sixteen times as great. The income and expenditures 
i increased in reasonable proportion. School rooms in the seven 
are had increased from eleven to one hundred one, teachers from 
iirteen to one hundred one, while waives had fallen from $100 a monti 
r both sexes to f83 for men and $70 for women, probably by reason 
a considerable influx of teachers into the Territory. 

Nothing had been done toward founding a University for the 
rritory since the adjournment of the Assembly of 1865. The states 
re now reaping the generosity of the United States in the way of 
tided endowments for their universities, and the territories were 
lious to share in this bounty. A joint concurrent resolution was 

sidily adopted calling on Congress to grant four townships of land 

2 
Arizona to aid in the endowment of a Territorial University. 

>bably Supt. Sherman never performed any more important service 

r education in Arizona that to select the two townships of land 

3 

lated by Congress for the endowment of the University. Its 

portance is not lessened by the fact that it was about the only 
rk of consequence performed by that officer without compensation. 

With the aid of the Registers of the United S^feates Land Offices 
Prescott and Tucson, and of the Surveyor-General of the Territorj; 



[Report of the Comm. of Education, 1880 ^p. 354. 

Journals of the 11th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 413, 

480 , 486 , 509 , 531 , 641 , 687 . 

Acts of the 11th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 192. 

U. S. Statutes at Lar^e, 46th Con. 3rd Sess. 1881, Chap 61,-.32S 
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he located eome of the best timber land of the Territory in Yavapai 
County near the San PranciBCO mountains; and although the eelect- 
ione made were not all confinaed, still a valuable body of land was 
secured for the endowment of a university, when such an institution 
should be created. 

The improved social conditions in the Territory following the 

advent of the irailroad, is well brought out in a report of the 

2 

Acting-Governor to the Secfdaty of the Interior. 

A step of considerable importance, educationaljiy, was the 
adoption of a uniform series of text-books for the schools by the 
Territorial Board of Education on March 21, 1881. This greatly 
facilitated the work of the teachers, and m^.terially aided the prog- 
ress of the pupils. The books chosen were selected from the publica* 

3 
tions of D. Appleton & Co. and the maximum retail price of each book 

was fixed by contract; Before this^ the most of thftboOks^uAedLin 

the schools of the Territory had been furnished by A. L. Bancroft 

& Co. 6t San Francisco. The plan of uniform text books for all 

the schools commended itself to the people, ^nd has ever since been 

followtd in Arizona. 

1. Journals of the ISth Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 149-152 

Biennial Report of the Supt. of Pub. Instruc. of the Terr, of 

Ariz. 1885, p.p. 35-36. 

2. As intelligence and morality are the very bulwark of society and 
a free government, I am much pleased to be able to report a greatly 
increased interest having been taken during the year nam44(1881) in 
the direction of edvcsting the heads rnc hearts of our people. Until 
recently- -since the iron railway has been laid pas* our doors--the 
citizens of the Territory were quite generally unv-illing to build t 
themselves permanent homes, wherein to rear and educate their chil- 
dren. The year past has witnesses a very marked and desirable change 
in this rt^spect. The railroads, missionaries, and teachers coming 
within our borders the past year have already laid the foundation 
upon vdiich in a material and eocial sense, the prosperity and hap- 
piness of many new homes may rest. "-Prom Annual Report of John J. 
fasper, dated Oct. 6, 1881. -In report of Secty. Int. ,1881-2, p.p. ai6-r 

3. The following were the books selected: Appleton* s Readers, Geo- 
graphies, Arithmetics and Science Primers; the Quackenbo^s books on 
Language , Grammar , Composition and Rhetoric^ U* S% B.\^-^^t^ ^x^^^^Xx^^^ 
VhilOBpphy; Webster's Speller; Vne l^-ode\ ^0^7 ^^^^"^'^ ^xA^^xxv.^^ ^ 



Por some reason the mchoolB in 1881 did not share in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the Territory^ Supt* Sherman reported that the 
echoole were in good condition, though he claimed that the meagre 
atatifiticfi received from school officers did not permit him to show 
this to a fair degree. He did not think the "best results could he 

« 

secured for a time, because of the sparsely-settled rural districts, 
the small hut costly schools, and the short school terms common 
outside the towns. 



IMPROVM EtTT IN TH E SCHOOL S OF TUCSON. 

In this period, Tucson is the only tovm the progress of whose 
schools can he trcused even briefly in the limits of this paper. In 
1881 Prof. Geo. C. Hall took charge of the Tucson scHools, being 
given three assistants, one of whom was his wife. Under his man- 
agement some desirable changes were instituted. A course of study 
was outlined, the pupils regularly graded, and separate schools 
for girls and boys abolished. The schools were arranged in tlies 
departments; primary schools v/ith fuur grades of one year each; 
grammar schools with four grades; and a High School with Literary 

<t jad So ientific cojurses of three yea rs each. Tucson never organized 

1 ^ The enumeratTbn Yof 'TffSTl^o\fed[ \ gain of* 2423 while the enroll- 
*^nt whowed a loss of 368, probably by reason of the competition of 
^ private schools with 15 teachers not previously reported. There 
^*'5^a reported a gain of 47 schools with SX teachers, evidently an er- 
f*^>ir, as the next years report shows but 98 schools then, and 102 
* ^etchers in 1881. The value of school pt>perty rose ^8244, but the 
^^oeipts fell off $8260 and the expenditures $16544. The length of 
•^^Ixool term, the most important item, was not given. -Report of the 
^ OxvjmiggiQj^Qj. of Education, 1881. 

^^ The attendance in primary and grajnmar schools in 1881 was 234, 
*^^.t of the High School if any reached that grade, was not reported 
'*'-*^^ school population was estimated at 1500, and the attendance in 
P*^**ochial schools at 450 leaving about 800 not attending any school. 
^-'^^ expenditures were $4527 for salaries and $2519 for other purpos- 
^^ ^- a total of $7046. 
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5ity school syetem, being merely echool dietrict number one of 
oa County. The school grew so rapidly that four regular teachers 

re employed in 1882, also two special teachers, one of Spanish 

1 
I the other of Vocal Music. 

When Prof. Horton was made Principal of the Public Schrois of 

5 son in 1875, but three teachers were employed, by 1882, six reg- 

2 

ir and two special teachers were required. Music and drawing 

tered largely into the first eight years of the work and special 

tention was ^rai to oxtl instruction, in the H^gh School the scien- 

ric course with Spanish, and the literary course with Latin, were 

Tered. Students cotild elect either course and upon completing it 

bisfactorily, were to receive diplomas of graduation. With the 

Dwth of the town following the completion of the railroad:^ a new 

i commodious school building became a necessity. Under author- 

f of the act of the 12th Assembly, $40000 in short-time bonds, 

:-e sold by the district, and the next year a modern brick building 

twelve rooms was erected on Military Plaza, costing some $56000 

the time the bonds were all paid some ten years later. 

Tn ISSi the" a't t*tfridanc*^e was' ^^STl, and!"^he reguiar teachers were 
Id $100 a month and the special teachers $50 a month. -Prom l^eport 
Q. of Education, 1881, p. Report Com. Edu. 1882p3,p.284 and Repo* 
the Tucson Public School, 1894, p.p. 31-32. 1883-4, p. 290. 

fn January 1883 the enrollment reached 318. The records showed 
it ^ny of the pupils came from families that had resided in the 
sm li^t^years or more, but had ne'^er before patronized the public 
lool. The expenditures of the year amounted to $8445.-- 
port of the Coiimiisaioner of Education, 1883-4, p. 290. 
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UPhile there was no provision in the law for secondary schools, 
various towns, among them Prescott, Phoenix, Tombstone and Tucson, 
had tried to inaugurate High Schools •-*• Vhile the school at Tucson 
was prohably larger and more successful than the others, its un- 
certain foundation is shown by the fact, that although such work 
was begun as early as 1880, but one class was ever graduated, and 
that one not until 1893 when the Tucson Public Schools were under 
charge of Prof. C. H. Tully,2and when the recently opened univeristy 
in her preparatory course was ready to supply the demand for such 
training. 

FREDERIC K A. TRITLE BECOMES GOVERHOR> 

On Peby. 6, 1882, Frederick A. Tritle of Nevada was confirmed 
as governor of Arizona. He entered upon his duties on March 8 af 
that year. He removed his family to the Territory, and became thor- 
oughly identified with its interests. This fact, coupled with his 
ability and prudence, caused his administration to meet with general 
favor. Although the apposition party had a majority in both the 
Assenblies convened during his term, yet unanimous votes of confi- 
dence in the BiCecutive readily passed each. He took far more in- 
terest in education than his predecessor had donejaad improved schoA 
laws, and the acts creating the University and the Noirmal School 
mark the close of his administration, though they were in no sense 
the work of his hands, but rather the result of the demands of the 
people of the Territory. 

In 1882 the schools of the Territory showed progress in nearly 

1. Report of the Principal of the Tu cson Public Schools, 16^4, p. 52 

2. Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1882, p. 284. 
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every perticular* The Superintendent claimed that the schools were 
in need of that general supervision which an insufficient legJAative 
appropriation prevented him from giving, though required "by law; and 

« 

that more local supervision was needed iirhan the Prohate Judges, who 
acted as County Superintendents, could find time to give# He dso 
referred to the laxity of teachers* examinations, and the licensing 
of incompetent teachers. His claims, however, do not seem to be 
borne out by the facts. The last Assembly had raised the salary of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to $2000, and the sal- 
aries of County Superintendents to sums ranging from $250 to $1000. 
The people had a right to expect an increased efficiency of super- 
vision, which they evidently did not receive. With the power to 
name the County Boards of Sxaminers, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction still had control of the licensing of teachers, and by 
careful selection of those officers, could shut out incompetent 
teachers from the schools. The great increase in the amount of 
Money raised for schools, and expended on them, shows the willing- 
ness of the people to bear heave burdens for education. 

Before the completion of his third term, Supt. Sherman de- 
cided to withdraw permanently from school work. The serious trouble 
with the lawless characters about Tombstone, and the great danger 
from further raids of the bands of Apaches who had excaped from the 
Reservation, convinced Governor Tritle of the need of a well-organ- 
ixed militia to which full attention is given in his first message. 



iMT" 



school age in Arizona. The number of teachers employed increased by 
24. The receipts increased by $43199 and the expenditures by $53640. 
The only decrease was invaluation of school property amounting to 
$4561. The report does not give the enrollment in either public 
or private schoolE^or the length of the school term.-- Report of 
the Coiiimissioner of Education, 1882-3, p. 283. 
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An able and energetic man was needed for this work, rnd Supt. Sher- 
man was named for the position, which carried more of responsihil- 
ity than of pay. Two years later he was again named for the positioni 
which he filled for another term; and has ever since borne the 
title of "General" Sherman. Later, he removed to Phoenix and was 
well known there as a successful hiksiness man, becoming in a short 
time the President of one of the banks, and a le-rge owner of Phoenix 
property. His work for the schools of the Territory is somewhat 
dif 'icult to estim£.te. Coming into the Territory in 1873 at the 
request of Governor Safford, he soon impressed the people of Arizona 
with his ability and energy, and was given honorable and licrative 
employment in school work for many yeeirs. His superior business 
insight, coupled with the excellent apportunities in that early 
period, enabled him to lay the foundation of a fortune, and to be- 
come one of the best-known men of the Territory. He did good work 
for the Public School of Prescott, winning for it a reputation 
which made it pre-eminent in the Territory. His work as Supt. of 
Public Instruction was mainly clerical though to some extent, ad- 
ministrative. With his constant duties at Prescott for the greater 
part of the year, there was no chance for visiting the various 
schools and inspiring the teachers and communities with the enthus- 
iasm 80 much needed to sustain them in their work. The extent to 
^hich he influenced legislative action, for other than his own ends, 
is somewhat problematic. In some respects, he was a worthy succes- 
sor of Governor Safford, even if lacking in the disposition to nake 
an|t considerable sacrifice for the cause of education as was common 
with th0\ great Executive. 
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PROF, W. B. HORTON SBiLBCTBD AS SI]PBRi:!TTB jfl)ElTT OP PUBL IC 

INSTRUCTION. 



In the fall of 1882, Prof. W. B. Horton, who in several years 
3rTlc*e as Principal of the Public Schools of Tucson, hcd given them 
leir great impetus, was elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

f 

ion. He was noV- only a successful teacher, "but also a man of lib- 

r - 

ral education; and was able to give to the conduct o^"* the office 

LI his time and energy, something before unknovm. 

> 

THE SCHO OL LAW MUCH IliaPROVED IN 1883 . 

With the meeting of the Assembly in 1883 education in A;;i2ona 

sin became a matter of importance • The governor's message empha- 

2ed the need of better provisions for schools in some of the 

La.ller settlements. He asked that the Assembly should memorialize 

ngress for the donation of money to aid in the work of education 

the Territory on the grotind that the people were not able to 

ar the burden unaided, hot being allowed to dispose of their 

liool lands as could the States. Attention was called to the fact 

L&t Supt. Sherman had made the necessary selections of public land 

1 an endowment for the university* The agitation throughout the 

?rritory for the establishment of such an institution was noticed, 

1 
t was pronounced premature because of a lack of funds. 

At this session the brief school law of 1879 v/as expanded to 
J^ethan double its former length. The additional provisions and 
^Ir arrangement seem to have been borrowed from the California 
^ool Law, and the changes were largely the result of the efforts 
Supt. Horton. Among the more important additions were those 
Journals of the 12th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 42-43 
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relating to Teacher's Institute's, the eirtension of the right to 
vote for school trustees to women, the creation of new districts 
upon the petition of hut five taxpayers, the plan for inaugurating 
and sustaining school libraries, an increase in the number of suh- 
Jects taught in schools, that no text hooks should be adopted with- 
out due advertisement for bids and proposals, the creation of a 

Territorial School fund, and the supplementing of the County school 

2 
fimd. Another important feature of the new law was the allowance r 

of not to exceed ^500 a year to the Supt. of Public Instruction for 

traveling expenses, and an allowance of the same amount each year 

3 
for ofitce and incidental expenses* Thus an opportunity was given 

for the better supervision of the schools, and we shall see later 

how well it was utilized by the new Superintendent. This Assembly 

found it necessary to authorize various districts to issue bonds for 

the erection of school buildings, not being as' yet willing to rest 

4 

the authority for such issues with the respective districts. 

1« The Territorial School Fund was to consist of all moneys which 
should accrue to the Territory from ejscheated estates, or from the 
rents or profits of lands or tenements held as escheated •-Laws of 
the 12th Leg. Assem. etc. p. 56. 

2. The County School Fund was to be augmented by all moneys arising 
from fines, forfeitures and gambling licenses, except in the incor- 
jjorated villages and cities of the Territory#-Laws of the 12th Leg. 
Aasem. etc. p. 56. 

3m Under the law the Supt. muot visit each' county in the Territory, 
^"fc least once in each year^for the purpose of examining the schoolS| 
O-f* consulting Oounty Superintendents, and of lecturing and address- 
"^^^S public assemblages on subjects pertaining to public schools"; 
^-«^ci this allowance was made to meet traveling expenses when perform- 
'•^^es such duties. Another duty of the Superintendent was to prepare 
^'^-'►^Itable blanks for making reports to his office, also to prepare 

uitable form of school register, and to have all necessary print- 

done. For this puirpose an allowance was made of not to exceed 

•^OO a year. -Laws of the 12th Leg. Assem. etc. p. p. 35-36. 
' • The town of Tombstone had built a school building in whole or paxt 
-^*^ci sought approval of their act by the Assembly. The Supervisors of 
'^c^hise Co. were to issue county bonds to the amount of $15000 to 
^^«t the debts incurred. They were to bear 10^ interest, and sufficieifc 
•.^oces mu'ii be levied yearly on the Tombstone school district to pay 
**X« interest and one-tenth the principal. The law of 1881 a.M*.\\.c^x- 
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to Congreas was adopted asking that body to grant 
timber, grazing, and agricultural land to the Territory in lieu of 
lections 16 and 36 when they should fall on Mexican grants, swamp 
Lands and mineral reservations. At this tiMe Congress was consid- 
ering the Blair Educational Bill by v/hich the general government 
ra.s to give aid to education in the various states and territories 
3n the basis of the number of illiterate contained in each. The 
sovernor of Arizona was very anxious for the passage, and in his 
\.nnual Report to the Secretarj'' of Interior in 1883 urged the need 

)f such aid to the territories whose schools were entirely support- 

2 

3d from their own funds* In view of this, he also advocated the 

-ight of the Territory tofee allowed .to dispose of its school lands, 
L measure nsYer long lost to sight in Arizona, but happily never 
luccessful. These recommendations were again repeated in his 
Annual Reports for 1884, and 1885. 

Under Superintendent Horton we have the first complete reports 
bo the Bureau of Education at Washington, though those for both years 
seem to have been made at the close of his term. While improvement 

In every particular was not 'shown in 1883, still there was an ev- 

3 

Ldent forv/ard movement in education. 



(note 4, p. 72) izing the issuance of bonds at Tucson to erect a new 
Duilding not being satisfactory, the School Trustees v/ere now author 
Ized to sell $40000 worth of bonds for the purpose at not less 
than 90/ on the dollar. They v/ere to bear 10^ interest, and were 
ill to be paid within ten years. School district No. 3 of Pinal co- 
unty was given similar authority to sell $4000 worth of bonds on 
the same terms to raise money for the same purpose.- Laws of the 
rerritory of Arizona, 12th Leg. Assembly, p.p.l5-16i59-61;172-174. 

1. Laws of the Territory of A iz. 12th Leg. Assem. p.p. 302-3. 

2. Report of the Secretary of Interior, 1883-4, Vol. II p. p. 51445. 
5. In 1883 the number of districts was 110; school houses, 68; 
schools, 104; scholars enumerated (1882) 10283; scholars enrolled, 
5751; scholars in average daily attendance, 2554; average length 

of school term, 6 months ; male teachers, 42; female teachers, 56; 
botal number teachers, 98; average salary of teachers, #75; amount re- 
waived, $101390.02; amount expended for school purposee^ 5i|T1<i^^\ -^v^- 

Mtlon of school property $82182.-Biennlal 1B.%^ot\. ot. ^>x^\*- ^^^>i^- 

f MA^ »^9/*¥> I* i^*n loo a -^ ez 
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The average length of school term, amounting to aix months, was 
orted for the first time since 1879-80 when it y/as only 109 days, 
le the number of school rooms had frequently been reported, the 
ber of school-houses, 68 in all, was now given for the first time* 
ity-eight fewer teachers were employed, end some #20000 less ex- 
ied for school purposes in 1883 than the year before, though 
ctically the same amount of revenue was secured. The value of 
ool property under the uncertain plan of estimate, continued to 
wr a decrease in value by the further sum of nearly $i35000. 

The )LecoJ^ of the schools for 1884 was the most satisfactory of 
80 far made in the history of the Territory. Not only were 
B children enrolled in the schools than ever before, but far more 
them were in regular attendance. While more teachers were em- 
yed, they were as a class much better qualified for their dutiea 
umber of substantia-l school houses were built during the year, 
the value of school property was greatly increased. The schools 
with the most liberal support from the people. The money raised 
the support of the schools compared with the year before was 
e than doubled, while the money spent on the schools showed an 
n greater increase. The average length of the school term was 
sed to seven months, which has been equalled but once, and excel- 
but once, in the later history of the schools. 
SOME SCHOOL REVENTJES AOT) EXPENDITURES . 
In 1879 a law had been passed which gave one half of the pro- 
ds from gambling licenses to the school fund. In 1883 the school 

was amended in such a way as to add to the County school fund a ll 
In 1884 the enumeration based on the school census of 1883 fell 
9376; but there was an increase in every other particular. The 
ool districts increased 17; the school houses, 19;the schools, 17; 

scholars enrolled, 765 ;the scholars in average dalL^ V^\^^xAs5ns:.^ x 
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ley derived from fines, forfeitures, and gambling licenses, ex- 

rt lUn incorporated cities and towns. Nor were the sums derived 
>m two of these sources, insignificant in amount in 1883 and 1884 
n a record of the receipts is available. The marked increase in 
I receipts the second year probably arose from the more rigid en- 
'cement of the law. 

The provision made in the school law of 1883 of 10^ of the 
•ritorial school fund for founding and maintaining school libra- 
is was destined to meet v/ith an early success. The work accom- 
shed in the first two years was alike creditable and valuable; 

L should have fixed the law in public estimation. All the money 

_ 2 
sorted as spent for books came from the Territorial School Fund. 
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e. Con. from p. 74) teachers, 26; teachers, 45; the average 

.ary per month, $10; the amount received from the Territorial 

id, $8951188; the amount from County taxes, and other sources, 

i559.38; the total amount received for schools, $104511.26; the 

)enditures on them $83863.72; the amount paid for teachers* sal- 

.es $59877.51; the value of school property $96133. 40. --Biennial 

)ort of the Supt. of Public Instruction of the Terr, of A??iz. 

15, p.5. 
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Coneidered from a financial standpoint, the echools of Arizona 
were probably never in eo good a condition as during their admin- 
istration by Supt, Horton. There wae a substantial growth of the 
population; and the development of the natural res cure es of the 
country went forward at a rapid rate . The burdens of taxation had 
not yet become so apparent , and the people were willing to spend mo» 
er liberally on the education of their children. 

The large balances on hand in the school fund at the b^nnigg 
of the several school years was apt to lead to extravagant or dis- 
honest expenditures; and all things considered, there was probably 
wisdom in the sharp reduction of the Territorial school tax made by 
the %ext Assembly. Nor could so important an interest as the schooli 
of Arizona be supervised and managed without considerable expense. 

To maintain the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction re- 

1 
quired no mean appropriation for the biannial period. To provide 

2 
for the payment of the County School Superintendents, and to reim- 

burse the County Treasurers for the care of the County School 
funds, took no small share of the revenue raised by the counties 

1684 (con. from p. 76) 

No. Vols . Value Spent for Books. 

2 22 $70 

7 174 208.47 $176.52 

Q 5»jp 159. 151.20 

1 48 145* 76!95 #Given as $2422.22. Evidently an 
1 100 #• error. Value of library niven at 

a 67 205.50 35.66 :.4l00, the same as in 1883. 

4 428 692.50 .63 

3 115 11 5 115 

gr~^5T?gr $1685.47 $618.5T" 

l^ote 1. Salary tor two years f4000; printing blanks and incidental 
expenses, $1000, traveling expenses of Supt. $1000- a total of 
$6000.eliaws of the Terr, of A|;i2. 12th Leg. As8em.p.p.274-5. 

Uote 2 and 3— p.77, also (a) 
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Bchoola. While the echoole were in admirable financial condition 
Lng 1883 and 1884, their progress was not less marked in other 
actions. By reason of the fact that many trained teachers came 
> the Territory, attwUlJicl hy higher salaries and the opportun- 
5S of a new covintry, the standard of scholarship required to oh- 
1 a certificate was raised all over the Territory. Many of the 
jhers employed were well educated, as shown by the fact that 
r of those who applied for certificates during these two years, 
3 graduates of universities or normal schools* TOiile the trus- 
B were often changed at the anniaal elections, there was a gwowiig 
position to secure and rdain well qualified teachers. The prog- 
3 in education could also be measured by the improvement made as 
school houses. Vhile the number Igllt was not great, those 
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rtfcted were generally eubetantial and suited to their purpose* Sar - 
ral liad been constructed "with an eye to heauty of design and 
Lnish, as well as to comfort," and had been well supplied with txxr^ 
Lture and apparatus. The school buildings at Prescott, Phoenix, 
icson and Tombstone were said to compare favorably with those in 
le other Territories and states. Eren the rural districts were, 
iterested in securing comfortable and attractive school buildings, 
le character of these and other public buildings, and the better 
>me8 being constructed by the people were evidences that this land^ 
lich had cost so much of blood and treasure to obtain and to hold, 
is at last beginning to be appreciated for its real worth by its - 
m inhabitants, more and more of whom were every year choosing 
) make in it permanent homes. 

SUPH^INTENDEKT HO RTOK^S EPEORTS TO BBETER THE SCHOOLS . 
Supt. Horton made an effort to inspect the schools of Ariz- 
la in order to learn their true condition. This kind of work had 
>t been done since Gro^ernor Safford left the Territory. On acc- 
mt of the size of the country, the scattered settlements, and 
• e difficulties and cost of travel, many of the schools could not 
5 reached. Then the other duties of the Superintendent were heavy 
id demanded much time and attention. But he thought the inspection 
Z the schoolB could be made of great vallate, and asked the Assembly 
D amend the school law so that a deputy-superintendent might be 
nployed to have charge of the office in the absence of the super- 
it endent, and that double the annual allowance of |500 should be 
3ide that officer, in order to meet his traveling expenses when 
Lsiting schools. As the schools were so scattered, the superinteiA 
it could not hope to give them a very close supervision. Besides, 
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3 efforts could be more profitably directed to the general manage* 
it of the echoole. Ac the Probate Judges, who were by law ex- 
ficio County Superintendent© of Schools, had no time to devote 
Buch work, and no training which fitted them to do it well, the 
perintendent recommended that the office of County Superintendent 
Duld be made a separate office, and that the duty of visiting 

i inspecting all the schools of the county should be made compul 

1 
ry. He believed that in no department of the public service 

3 supervision more needed than in the schools; and that those of 

Lzona had reached a point where this matter must be met and sol- 

i. Unfortunately the people's representatives were not ready to 

Lve the problem of schodL supervision thus early emphasized by 

pt. Horton, Nor has much been done since for its solution. One 

urn,- Phoenix, now employs a Superintendent -of Schools. In two 

lers,- Prescott and Tucson, the Principals must devote a large 

ire of their time to teaching, and in other large towns, practic- 

Ly no time is allowed the Principal for supervision. In the coun* 

ss having the largest amount of taxable property, the separate 

fice of County Superintendent has been established, and is now 

trial. The office of Superintendent of Public Instruction has 

5t rather than gained in importance, and a small salary and no 

propriation for office or travelling expenses prevent it being 

jight by able men engaged in school work. The problem of euper- 

Bion is one of the most pressing matters in education in Arizona 

with the exception of Supt. Long of Gila County, none of the IPro- 
be Judges in 1683-4 v/ere practical school men. They were as fol- 
¥s:- Apache County-C.E. Bunch ;Cochise Co.-B.L.Peel; Gila Co.-R.L. 
ig; Graham Co.-G.L.Hj''att ;Maricopa Co.-T.G.Greenhow; Mohave Co.- 
3,rles AtchinssonjPinal Co.-Jno.Bartleson;Pima Co. -John S. Wood; 
vapai Co.-J.Ii.Hall;Yuma Co. -Isaac Levy. Biennial Report of the 
pt. of Public Instruction, etc., 1885, p. 44. 
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Vhlle Supt* Sherman had the honor of selecting the landed en- 
'owment for the uniYereity, it was owing to Supt* Horton^e persist- 
nce that a part of it was finally eecured* To him is also due 
bie law of the Aasembly to prevent any further destruction of the ti» 
er which alone made the land valuable. He too saw the advantage 
ikely to result to the Territory from further selections of un- 
scupied timber land in lieu of the school sections (16 and 36) 
tuen they should fall in worthless lands, and urged that steps be 
a^ken to get such authority from Congress. 

The Territorial Board of Education was already granting di- 
Lomas good in any county of the Territory to those teachers hold- 
ng equivalent diplomas from other states or territories, and to 
cruose passing satisfactory examinations. During Supt. Horton's t 
erm, twenty-five such diplomas were granted only eight of which 
ere of second grade. Careful rules were laid down for uhe guidance 
P County Boards of Examiners in their quarterly examinations of 
^achers. In these, they were required to use questions prepared 
ici furnished by the Superintendent of Public Instruction; and each 
f^anch of study was to receive a definite credit fixed by Lhe Ter- 



• In May 1884, he began correspondence v/ith the General Land 
Tfice at Washington, and found that the selections made had never 
een confirmed. The 72 sections of timber land were still open to 
>ublic entry. The aid of the legieter c^nd Receiver of the Prescott 
Land office was asked and given to secure the approval by the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the selections made. Late in 1884 they were 
withdrawn from public entry though part of them had been despoiled 
)f their timber. --Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, etc., 1885, p.p. 35 - 39. 

jater, upon request of the Governor, 12 of the selected sections were 
cancelled, as they had become valueless by the removal of the tim- 
ler. In addition to this there were 1^ sections «fi^ff» arable lands in 
;he Salt, Gila or Santa Cruz Valleys under canal systems either com- 
)leted or in process of cont^tn^ction; and that the timber land con- 
"^irmed to the" Territory be inspected to learn whether any more of it 
lad been despoiled of its timber. So far as I can learn, neither of 
;hese important recommendations were carried out by the vxxvv^^x'^v^"^ 
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rery safeguard should be thrown around the school fund,andthat the 
•eat temptation to squander the school money, should "be met by 
le most careful legislation to prevent such results. That more 
Lme might be had for selecting and employing teachers, he recommend- 
I that the election of school trustees should be fixed earlier in 
le year. While favoring a liberal support of the schools, Supt. 
)rton thought it unwise for counties to accumulate a large surplus 
Lich would offer a constant temptation to extravagance. Under the 
mditions be thought the reduction of the minimum county school 
IX from 50/ to 15/ might be advisable. Ho Teachers* Institutes had 
tt been held in the Territory. The districts were much scattered, 
id many teachers were far away from the county seats. The fatigue 
id expense of attending an Institute would as yet be a hE^rdship to 
.ny teachers; though the Superintendent thought that if the trav- 
.ing expenses of teachers were paid they could afford to attend; 
id that under such conditions Institute© might be made highly suc- 
^ssful not only in imparting useful information and in illustrat- 
ig improved methods of teaching, but also as sources of inspiration 
id enthusiasm. 

The text books adopted in 1881 were said to give satisfaction 
.th the exception of the Speller^ Webster's Elementary Spelling 
>ok, while the first great book of the kind in the United States, 
IS hardly suited to the time or place. Several districts had tak- 
I the liberty of supplying text bc^oks from the school fund. As 
istricts already furnished supplies varied in kind, it was but a 
;ep in advance to firnish text books; and this abep Supt. Horton 
inted to see taken. In this, as in moat other matters in educa- 
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tion, he was a full generation ahead of the people of the Terri- 
tory, taken as a whole. 

With the large -heart edne 8 8 characteristic of the man, he ac- 
knowledged the aid extended to him "by Gov. Tritle and Treasurer 
Butler, the other members of the Board of Education, and he gladly 
gave to them a larger shrre of the credit for the administrative 
success attained. The earnestness and zeal of the people for the 
cause of education, and their desire for continued improvement of 
the schools produced a strong impression on his mind. He had faith 
in the Territory and people, which was the outgrowth of a long and 
intimate acquaintance.; He sayd id the conclusion of his Report, 
••With a Territory abounding in natural resources, with an invigor- 
ating and health-giving climate, v;ith an industrious, enterprising 
and public -spirited population, we have a future of great promise, 



and one that should prompt us to earnest endeavor to forward the 
cause of education. 



Supt. Horton was not a candidate for re-election at the close 
of his term, and with his retirement from the office, the schools 
of Arizona passed from under the control of the men whose names 
can be linked with those of Governor Safford, not only as having 
matured his policy, but as successful Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, though not in equal degree. In addition, both Sherman 
and Horton, by their ability as Principals of the schools at Pres- 
cott and Tucson, so conmended publig schools to their towns and 
sections that the success of the system was assured^ Without such 
help. Governor Safford with all his energy and enthusiasm, would 
have found it difficult to reach the larger success tha.t marked 
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1885, Supt. Horton was nominated "by Governor Tritle as County 
Cleric of Pima County and Clerk of its new County Court, to hold 
Baid office until January 1, 1887 • The samd day the Council con* 
firmed the nomination xinanimously. 



1# Journals of the l?.th Leg. Assem* of the Terr, of Ariz, p.p 
906, find 908. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BHACTMENT OP A PERI£AHENT SCHOOL LAW ABD THE 
CREATION OP HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
OP LEARNING, 1885-1888. 

By 1885 tlae School System of Arizona was ready to begin de- 
Telopment along broader lines. With nearly 10000 school children 
in the Territory, of vdiom about one half were enrolled in the pub- 
lic echoola, and about one third in regular attendance; with 121 
echoole employing 143 teachers; with school property valued at 
fl53000; and with the experience derived from fourteen years of 
persistent efforts to found schools, it would seem that the time 
had come not only to mould the school law into more permanent form, 
but also to add higher institutions of learning, if a self suffi- 
cing: commonwealth were to be built up in the heart of the American 
desert. Nor was the territory lacking in financial ability to 



take a great forward step in education. The assessed valuation 
of its property in 1884 was over t3Q00QP00. Its real value was 
probably more than double that sum. But the financial condition of 

the Territory was not so satisfactory. For eight years territorial 
affairs had apparently been carried on without any attention to 
economy. The bonded debt was already $35Q000, and would likely be 
f 7 5000 more by the wnd of the year. By a refunding scheme the an- 
nual interest rate had at last been reduced from 10^ to 7/^ on most 
of this debt. The annual interest on the debt amounted to $27200, 
and the expenditures of the Territory were running ahead of the 
income by about the same amount yearly. The Auditor recommended a 
considerable increase in taxation, but the governor thought this 
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might be ayoided by more efficient methods of taxation, and by prop- 

1 
er economy. The Territory had a population of nearly 50000* Two 

great railroads bound it to the east and wwst, and another branch 
railroad linked it to the Gulf of California. Mining, farming, 
and atock raising v/ere all making great progress in the territory, 
which enjoyed a prosperity not shared in by the country as a whole. 
It was under such conditions that the Legislative Assembly convened 
in 1885. In its work for education, no other Assembly bears com- 
parison with it except that of 1871, when the schcol system was 
brought into existence and given a definite form. 

aiNAL lilBSSAGE OF GOVERNOR TRITLE . 
As the term of Gov. Tritle was drawing to a close, he seized 
the opportunity in his final message of laying emphasis upon those 
educational matters which he believed to be of most importance. 
He laid before them the report of Supt. Horton, and was pleased to 
claim that the school int erests had kept pace with the general pro- 
gress of the Territory. He joined heartily in the recoiamendations 
of the Superintendent for a modification of the school lav/ in the 
following p^ rticulars: The creation of the office of County Super- 
intendent as separate from that of Probate Judge; the limiting of 
the discretion of School Trustees, their choice at a separate elec- 
tion; and an improvement in the manner in which county school taxes 
should be levied by Bor.rds of Supervisors. But the question of the 
disposition of the school and university lands was to him the ques- 
tion of prime importance. He had been agitating this question ever 
since he took office. It had occupied a large place in his former 

1. Journals of the 13th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 153-5; 
169-173. 
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mesBage an ' in his various reports to the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior; but 80 far nothing had "been accompliehed. He set forth with 
great exactness the location of the 72 sections of University land 
selected hy the Supt* of Public Instruction in December, 1882* He 
pointed out the loss of some fifteen qtiarter sections of this land 
by entry of settlers, through failure of the General Land Office to 
notify the local land officers at Prescott of the selections made; 
and of the necessity of having these claimants removed by the Land 
Department and in case the land in these claims had been denuded of 
its timber, then an effort should be made to secure other lands in 
their p]bace. The authorization of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as University Land Agent, was recommended, also an appro- 
priation to cover the expense of inspecting the lands already reS- 
^U)ued, in order to learn their value, and the best means of pre- 
serving them. In his first message, Governor Tritle had opposed 
the founding of a university on the ground that there was no fund 
from which it could be properly sustained. He was evidently yet 
undecided as to the propriety of attempting to create and sustain 



an institution, and was quite willing to leave that question to 
the judgment of the Assembly. Of one thing he was certain, and that 
was the propriety of memorializing Congress to permit the Territory 
to sell its school lands, ^nd to secure other sections in lieu of 
sections 16 and 36 whenever they fell on mineral, swamp or barren 
lands. He regarded the school land matter of sufficient importance 
to call for the appointment of a Land Agent for the territory at a 
nominal salary. This ifuestion was indeed important, but not in the 

1. Journals of the 13th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 148- 
152. 
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direction that the Governor was working. If he had devoted an equal 
amount of effort to the matter of leasing the school lande, there is 
little doubt that the consent of Congress could have been obtained, 
and thus a handsome revenue might have been secured for the schools* 
The Assembly readily responded to the appeal of the Governor by a 
strong memorial to Congress requesting authority to control and dis- 
pose of tMr school and university lands, on the ground that they 
were then of no practical benefit to the territory, v;hich could not 
hope for statehood at any early period. IKfhile an excellent system 
of public schools was Qiaintained, there was an urgent demand for 
higher education, which they were unable to meet; and having taken 
steps to foxind a university, they claimed this authority was needed 

to enable them to erect a university building and to set the school 

1 
in operation. As a part of the university lands had been despoil- 

ed of their timber, a strict act against any further trespassing on 
those lands was passed. 

The work of the outgoing Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had been so satisfactory, and the fisuture seemed so full of promise, 
that we are not surprised to learn that the largest appropriation in 
the history of *the territory was made for that office by this Assem- 
bly. Beside an appropriation of $4000 for salary for 1885-6, the 
sum of $600 yearly was appropriated for printing blanks and incident^ 
al expenses of the office, $500 yearly for traveling expenses, and 
$500 in a liuup sum for printing the school law in pamphlet form -- 
in all, the aina of $6700. 

1. Laws of the Terr, of Ariz. 13th Leg. Asrem. p. 370. 

2^11 nnM nM n ti n n 339; 

j^tf itfiif itit n II M n 342 
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* 

During the time the Assembly was in session the school law of 
1883 was euhjected to a revision from ^idaich it emerged in about the 
shape it has erer since borne* This work was performed by those beit 
qualified to do it well, i.e., by the out-going and incoming Sup- 
erintendents of Public Inst rue tioni and the Assembly showild its 
wisdom, by framing the law much as suggested by those officers • Be- 
side carrying out these recommendations of the Superintendent in- 
dorsed in the Gorernor's message, a few other changes were made,-- 

most of them however being such as would lead to greater efficiency 

1 
In the administration of school affairs. That the standard of 

scholarship among teachers might be raised, and superior teachers in* 
duced to come to the Territory, a Territorial Board of Examiners was 
created to supervise the work of the several Boards of County Exam- 
iners and to issue certificates good throughout the Territory upon 
certain credentials and upon examination papers forwarded to them 
from the various counties. The credentials upon which certificates 
could be issued withoiit examination, were definitely fixed in the 

1* It was not possible to secure the separation of the office of 
County Superintendent from that of Probate Judge; but hereafter that 
officer must visit each school in his county once each year for 
which he was to be allowed mileage from the school fund. Salaries 
were to range from (300 to $600; and an allowance for postage and 
expressage of $1 for each district in the county. School Trustees 
were henceforth to be chosen at a separate election, and must 
have the consent of a district meeting in order to (l) locate a 
school house (2) purchase or sell a site for a school house (3) 
erect a school building, (4) prosecute, settle, or compromise any 
litigation in *hich the district should be engaged. The county 
school tax muet hereafter be levied upon the estimate of the County 
Superintendent, and was not to exceed 75/ on each $100* 
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law also the l)ranclie8 upon vdilch teachera must be examined for 

certificatee . Such things had been too largely left to the dis- 
cretion of Boards of B&miners in the past* 

This Assembly made an effort to arrange a more satisfactory 

plan of school taxation. As three new institutions had oeen created 

3 
which must have buildings and maintenance from territorial taxation 

it was thought best to reduce the territorial school tax to a nom- 

4 
inal figure* With the handsome balances with '»vhich every county 

« 

had closed each of the last two school years, the legislators had 

reason for belieying that the new plan for levying the county school 

5 
tax would relieve the territory of further responsibility in sup- 

6 
porting coxomon schools. Then district taxes might sooner be re- 
sorted to to lengthen the term than heretofore, though no such use 
had been made of the tax in any county during the last two years* 

1. Certificates could only be issued upon state Normal School 
diplomas and life diplomas issued by state Boards of Zxamination or 
Sdijtcation* 

2. Bxamination for second grade certificates covered orthography, 
defining, reading, penmanship, composition, arlthAietic, grammar, 
history of the United States, methods of teaching, and School Law of 
Arizona. Per first grade certificates in addition to the branches 
already named, algebra, physiology and natural philoeoi)hy were re- 
quired. 

3. The Territory was already supporting a penitentiary at Yuma, and 
the insane were being cared for in a private hospital at Stockton, 
California. The expense of the penitentiary and hospital already 
amounted to more than half the entire expenditures for territorial 
purposes. There was now created an Insane Asylum near Phoenix, a noj^ 
mal school at Tempe, and a university at Tucson, and grants were ma^ 
for buildings and maintenance to each. 

4. The territorial school tax was reduced from lOj^ on each #100 of 
valuation to 3/ per #100. 

5. The county school tax was to be based on the estimate of the Co. 
Superintendent of Schools, but was not to be greater than 75/ on 
each $100. 

6. District taxes might now be levied to support a 5 months school 
each year. Under the fonner law they could only be levied to support 
a school where the term would otherwise be less than three months. 
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of 
Brery school law since that/1871 had contained provisions a- 

gainst the introduction of tracts or papers of a sectarian char- 
acter into the public schools, also against the teaching of any 
sectarian doctrine in them. Por some reason this was not believed 
to be drastic enough; and a section was added to the law, which pro- 
vided for revoking teachers' certificates for using in their schools 
sectarian or denominational books, for teaching in them any sectar- 
ian doctrine, or for conducting any religious exercise therein. The 
lawmakers evidently aiiied to relegate all religious teaching to 
the home and to the church. The prohibiting of "religious exercised* 
in the schools has met with strong condemnation from many Protestant 
church members, but with the variety of religious creeds represent- 
ed 4n the Territory, it is doubtful whether a better policy could 
have been found • 

Por the first time in the Arizona school law there was a re- 
cognition of the work of the schools in training the youth for 
citizenship, and the provision was of such a broad and general 

character that the exoticism on the religious prohibition loses 

1 
Biuch of its force. 

The Assembly of 1885 found it necessary to pass the usual spec- 
ial acts permitting the erection of school buildings in tv/o more of 

l."It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress on 
the minds of the pupils the principals of morality, truth, justice 
and patriotism; to teach them to avoid idleness, profanity and 
falsehood, and to instruct them in the principles of a free gov- 
ernment, and to train them up to a true comprehension of the rights, 
duties, and dignity of American citizenship*" - School Law of 
Arizona Territory, 1885, p. 25. 
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-the towns, Florence and Clifton by means of tlie sale of bonde of 

-the reepective counties • During the period the Assembly was in see- 

©ion the Governor by a special message denied the right of that body 

-to make the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, electirc^ 

&8 had beeh done. But as the question whether the office was elec- 

iiive or appointive had never been passed on by the courts of the 

"territory, he thereupon appointed Robert L. Long of Gila County, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction for a term of two years, a 

ppaition to which he had already been chosen by a vote of the people 

of the territory, thus "saving every question as to his title to the 

office for the term for which he was elected*"^ On the following 

4 
day the Council confirmed the appointment by unanimou8>/bte* After 

-this assertion of executive right, the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction was always named by the Governor and confirmed by the 

Cotincll. and the school law was modified accordingly* Of Supt* Long 

and his work tfe will speak in another place* 

l*The Bd* of School Trustees of Dist* No* 1 in Pinal Co. (PlorenceJ 
-^^T^ authorized to sell ^12000 worth of ten year bonds of Pinal Co* 
Ijearing 10^ interest at not less than prr, and to use the proceeds 
to erect a school house in Florence. 

2« The Graham School Coinmissioner9, a body created by the Assembly 
end filled by nomination of the governor and confinnE.tion by the Com 
cil, were to sell $8000 worth of t^en year bonds of Graham Co. bear- 
ing 8^ interest, at nDt less than 95^ on the dollar; and were to use 
the proceeds to erect a school building for school district No. 3 
(Clifton) of Graham Co. At this time there was much prosecution of 
the Mormons in the courts and moat of their political rights were 
taken vway. Not only was the authority to transact this bUBiness tak- 
en out ^ of the hands of the School Trustees, and Bd. of Supervisors; 
but the school law was bc cuang^id that all teachers in Apache Co. 
were employed by the County Bd. of Examiners and paid on their or- 
der, and that no woman was allowed to vote for school trustees 
in either Graham or Apache counties. These laws v/ere repealed by the 
next Assembly. 

3. Journals of the 13th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. p. 423-424 

4. " itl^iiii nnifii mh p. 433. 
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TUCSON SECUIOSS THE UNIVliRSITY OF ARIZONA. 



While the School System of Arizona in its matured form may be 
regarded as dating from 1885, when its entire historj'' is considered, 
one can easily see that it was Already a vigorous pla'rtr, strong 
enough to hr.ve grafted upon it the two nob 14 cione v^hich have pro- 
duced such v/orthy fruitage for the territory. The great v/ork of 
this Assembly was the passage of the acts creating the Uijiversity 
and the Normal School, though the perfected School Law already 
treated, was of almost equal importance* The ease with which the 
bills creating the Insane Asyl^om, Normal School and University were 
passed, might lead one to believe that those institutions were 
created as the result of a great popular demand. But they were 
rather the outcome of legislative combinations, when public bene- 
fits were to be secured by a bold movement of the chief men of some 
section or group of towns. The Prescott people were anxious to re- 
tain the capital. Other towns -- especially Tucson and Phoenix- - 

sought that distinction. It was a good time for bargains, and for 

1 
creating and locating new institutions. By a combination of most 

of the southern and central counties of the territory,-- or rather 

of Tucson and Phoenix,-- the new institutions v;ere secured for those 

2 
towns. Lines however, could not be very closely drawn, and new 

alignments were moret han once necessary. Prescott had to be content 

with the precarious honor of retaining the Territorial capital. 

After this exhibition of strength, Prescott probably realized the 

futility of the contest for supremacy upon vvhich she had entered 

with so much confidence some eight years before, when the Tarritor- 
i.On p« 93. ' 

2. Journals of 13th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. Votes on In- 
sane Asylum, p.p. 383-4 & p. 671. Votes on Normal School, p. p. 739-40. & 
p. 671. Votes on the University, p.p.825-6,875(Inl20ductrot\. c^-t "V^^-SA^. 
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ial capital after ten years absence, was brought back amid the gen- 
eral rejoicing of that region. The South had receired a much larger 
immigration than the North since 1877, and the Central part of the 
Territory was now showing its strength for the first time. Many 
people thought that Phoenix had gained most by securing the location 
of both Insan* Asylum and Normal School in its ricinity, especially 
as the former institution was to have an appropriation of $100,000 
for purchasing a farm, erecting a building and starting itself. To 
many at Tucson, the gaining of the University seemed insignificant. 
Schools were not then thought of as conferring great and lasting ben- 
efits on a community, especially in a financial way. That town had 
an exaggerated opinion of the value of the territorial capital, and 
longed to secure it permanently. No one at that time thought of the 
University as likely to be anything more than an Academy for years 
to come, engaged in a constant struggle to keep within its meagre 
appropriations from the Territory. No one dreamed of the handsome 
support the new institution was destined to receive from the United 
States within a few short years. On the closing day of the session 
of the Assembly the governor nominated as a Board of Education, for 

1 p. 92. "At the beginning of the session of the territorial legis- 
lature held at Prescott in 1885, a combination was formed tp pre- 
vent the removal of the capital, and as Pima Co. members had no 
special instructions, they acquiesced in the arrangement. As the 
session advanced, however, an uneasy feeling pervaded the county that 
our people were going to receive nothing but a general interest in 
a few laws of doubtful value, and a cocmiittee of two, consisting of 
a prominent stockraiser and a grip - sack were transmitted to Prescott 
to urge our members to secure the capital for Tucson. The committee 
arrived in the north too late to accomplish anything and returned 
home with a moving tale of trust betrayed and opportunity neglected. 
Tucson was worked up to a high point of indignation, that vociferated 
on the street corners, deluged the public press, and burden** the 
mails without finding relief. The echoes of this emotion reached 
Prescott, and our members felt that they bad to do something to pac- 
ify their constituents. An effort had been made in the early part of 
the session to pass a University hill for the benefit of Tucson, but 
had not received anjt serious consideration, and this was resurrected 
and introduced. It came into the House during the la^t. \\^nxx^ ^^ "C^^a 
session and vms received with sh.outB ot dL^T^^^.c>Tv ^xv^ ^^^'^'^^^ ^^^^'^^ 
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the Territorial Normal School, Charles T. Hayden of Tempe to serve 
for four years, Joseph Camptell of Phoenix, and A. H. Stebbins of 
Cochiae County to serre for two years. When it came to naming a 
Board of Regents for the University, the governor either having in 
qiind the action of the Assembly of 1864 in electing a Board of Re- 
gents for the newly-constituted University, or believing that such 
action might be more wisely left to that body, by a special message 
suggested to the Coimcil that they should meet the House in Joint 
session to select the names of six persons for Regents, certifying as 
to their religious affiliations, and thereupon he would appoint them. 
They were also requested to interpret a section of the act as to 
whether he was "to appoint a seventh as Regent, or as President of 

2 

the Board of Regents. ** 

1. Journals of the 13th Leg. Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. 1885, p. 907. 

2. ■ ■nun ■ pfipiiif 11 p. 891. 

Note con. from 92 & 93) 

■A young lawyer# who is now a leading member of the Bar, rose 
to speak in support of the bill, and with an eloquence that surprised 
himself evan more than his audience, he held their attention for 
nearly an hour. It was the supreme eflbrt of his life and practic- 
ally founded the University of Arizona!^ Eloquence however, is not 
far-reaching, and the University project languished for lack of sus- 
tenance and sympathy. All that Tucson obtained was the mocking 
title offlAthens of Afizona*. Our citizens, with some noble ex- 
ceptions, mourned for the lost capital, and would not be comforted. 
So deep was the feeling against our legislators that tv/o of them, 
not daring to return and face populat indignation, emigrated to 
California. The exceptions alluded to were stronger than the gen- 
eral rule, and one of the bonds authorized to be issued for the e- - 
K^ection of buildings was negotiated in the face of a public protest, 
and when the succeeding legislature attempted to revoke the ex- 
tablishing act, the institution was saved agalH by the fiery el- 
oquence of a young member. He pointed out the legal obstacles to 
an act of revocation, and so worked upon the sentiments of the 
legislators that the University was permitted to exist ."--Prom 
"Treasure Land", the story of Tucson. Vol. I. p. 102. 

# S. M. Pranklin of Tucson. 
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Vacancies were to be filled by the Governor in tlie usual man- 
ner. Bach regent before entering on the discharge of his duties 
was to execute a bond to the Territory to be approved by the Got- 
ernor in the penal sum of |5000, and was to take the U8\ml oath of 
office. The Board of Regents wore authorized to appoint a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, a Librarian, and a presiding officer to be called a 
Chancellor. They were also to select the professors, tutors, and 
other necessary employes, and were to fix the salaries of the lat- 
ter, and might remove any of 'them when in their judgment the in- 
terests of the University should require it. The Regents were to 
expend the income of the University fund as to them seemed wise. 

They were allowed a fixed compensation for their services as Reg* 

3 

ents. The sane careful separation of religion and education, 

which was a marked feature of the school law, also found a place 

m 

in the act giving origin to the University.* 

The plan of the University was along rather broad lines, 
though similar to that of other state institutionfj of the kind. 
Pive distinct departments v/ere provided for :- "Pirst, the depart- 
ment of science, literature and the arts. Second, The department 
of theory arxi practice and elementary instruction. Third, the De- 
partment of agriculture. Fourth, the Normal department. Fifth; 
the department of mineralogy and school of mined." 

1. The funds could be used to erect suitable buildings, and to pur- 
chase apparatus, a library, end cabinets of natural history, and 
mineralogy. 

2. The annual report must show the progress of txie several depart- 
BBlita, the course of stucy, the number of professors employed, the 
students in attendance, the amount of receipts and expenditures, and 
s%^th other information as the Regents should deem proper. 

3. The Regents v/ere to be paid $10 a day for each day's actiial at- 
tendance at the meetijigs of the Bd. and in traveling to and from the 
meetings; but no member was to receive more than $1^0 compensation 

in any one year, except the year when the buildla^^^ \;^x^- "v^^Vw^ '^x^^^^^Nr 
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Wliile the iimnediate government of the various departments was 
to he in charge of their respective faculties, the Board of Regents 
were to have power to regulate the course of instruction, to pre- 
scribe the hooks used, and to confer the degrees and to grant the 
diplomas, usually given hy such institutions* The admission fee 
for students was never to exceed ^20, and the charge for tuition 
was neyer to be greater than $50 a year in any department for 
residents of the Territory. As soon as possible, tuition was to 
be made free to residents of the Territory in the first and second 
departments. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
University act a loan of ^25000 was to be secured on **the faith and 
credit of the Territory". In order to secure this loan, $25000 in 
7/^ twenty-year bonds were to be negotiated by the Regents to the 
loest advabtage, and at not less than ninety-five cents on the 
dollar, and only after due advertisement. No bonds were, however, 
t;o be delivered to the Regents by the Territorial Treasurer until 
-40 acres of unincumbered land at or near T-cson, and suitable for a 
^aniversity site, should have been conveyed to them for the benefit 
of the Territory. For the payment of the ainual interest on the 
TDonds, a tax of 2j^ cents on each $100 worth of property was levied, 
"Which, when collected, was to be placed by the Territorial Treasurer 
in a fund to be known as the •'University Interect Fund**. At the end 
of ten years an additional tax, sufficient in amount to each year 
pay |2500 of the principal was to be levied, so that the entire bond 

Bote 4, p. 96) A section of the act said that, "no sectarian teiets 
opinion^), doctrines or principies shall be taught in any department 
of the University", and no cuch "tenets or opinions" were to be re- 
quired of persons admitted as students or as a qualification for 
service as regent, professor, or tutor for the University. Laws 
of the Terr, of Ariz. 13th Leg. Assem. 1885, p. 275-276. 
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issue should be paid off within the twenty years. Per its support, 
the University was to liave, in addition to the issue of bonds, the 
proceeds from the sale of all lands already granted or yet to he 
granted by the United States for University purposes, or of any 
moneys granted by the United States for like purposes. The proceeds 
of all lands, money, or other property given by individuals or ap- 
propriated by the Territory for university purposes were to form 
a part of a perpetual Tund,-- the university fund. The interest 
of income of this fund, and the rent of any unsold land, was to be 
faithfully applied to the specific object of the original gift, 
and could be used for no other purpose whatever. 

In framing the law creating the Hormal School, the legislators 
were evidently in doubt as to the exact nature of the inf.titution 
to which they were about to give origin. While it had the uain 

features of a Normal School, ix had in addition, striking points 

2 

of resemblance to an Agricultural College. Had the act been carried 

out just as designed, the school would no doubt hear a striking re- 
semblance to the so-called Normal Schools in the southern states 
for the colored race. 

1. Laws of the Terr, of Ariz. 13th Leg. A'r:em., 1885, p. 272-281. 

2. The purpose of the Normal School "shall be the instruction of 
persons, both male and female, in th^ rrt of teaching, and in all 
the various branches that pertain to a good common school education; 
also to give inptruction in the mechanical arts and in husbandry 
and in agricultural chemistry, in the fundamental lav; of the 
United States, and in v/hat regards the rights and duties of citiaenrf 
L&wB of the Territory of ArjLzbna, 1885, p.p.247-S. 
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THE NORMA.L SCHOOL LOCATED AT TEMPE . 

^n^mi^mmt ^m^mmmmmm^tm^m^ mmm^t^tm^tmi^imammit^ mi^mmmmami^^mmimmmmm ^^mm0m ^mmmmimmmtm^m^ 

The reasons for the creation of the new institution, rnd for 
the choice of location, given in a kind of pref*ace to the law, are 
somewhat striking. The Territory owned a valuable mineral exhibit 
at the World's Plair at New Orleans, but had no plrxe where it might 
be cared for when returned. The town of Tempo in Maricopa County, 
a few miles east of Phoenix, was for several reasons, thought to 
offer superior inducements for the location of a Normal School. 
Then the people of that coramxznity with commendable enterprise, agre«l 
to furnish twenty acres of land with water, adjoining the town for a 
site. These two conditions, in no way related to each other, or to 
the purpose of a Normal School^ seemed to offer sufficient grounds 
for the dstablishment of a nev? educational institution in the Ter- 
ritory. At least no others found a place in the law. the offer of 
the Tempe people was accepted, the school was located there, and the 
Assembly with great generosity, provided that the section of school 
land lying within the limits of that town, and •'the best in the 
Territory** should be set aside for the use of the Normal School, not 
as a part of its endov/ment, but "to be used for a farm for said 
school." The last section of the law provided for fitting up a 
room, open to the public, in the Norroal School building in which 
the important mineral exhibit could be cared for free of expense 
to the Territory. 

The management of the school was vested in a body, called for 
no apparent reason, a Board of Education, and composed of three 
members appointed by the Governor and confirmed \iy the Co noil, alo 
two members ex-off icio,-- the Territorial Treasurer, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The compensp.tion of the members 



ually traveled in attending meetings of the Board. They v/ere to 
choose their own officere except the Treasurer. This Board of Bd- 
ucation was to arrange for the erection of a suitable building for 
the school, and the sum of $15000 was appropriated by the Assembly 
for that purpose. The President and Secretary of the Board, and oib 
other member, were to constitute a Building Committee, and must each 
give a bond in the penal sum of fire thousand dollars. They were 
to receive the same rate of pay for overseeing the erection of the 
building as for attending the two regular half Jrearly meetings of 
the Board, but no mamber was to receive more than $100 for such sei^ 
vice. The Board had pov/er to appoint a Principal and other teachers 
and officers, to fix the salary of each and to prescribe their 
duties, to select text -books, and to make all r\iles and regulations 
for the government of the school. They had authority to adopt a 
course of study, but •'lectures in chemistry, comparative anatomy, 
the mechanical arts, and agricultural chemistry" were deemed worthy 
of especial mention. 

Students were to be admitted after examination, and any appli- 
cant •'not a person of good moral character", or who would "not 
make an apt and good teacher" was to he rejected. The school was 
not to be free except to such students as should be nominated by 
members of the Assembly; though but one such student could be nom- 
inated by each member, and from his own county. Any applicant miglt 
be required "to sign and file with the Board a declaration of in- 
tention to follow the business of teaching schools in the Territory* 
and it was later arranged that such persons should not be required 
to pay tuition. 
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The Board in its regulations nnd the Principal in his supervision, 
were to "exercise a watchful guardianship over the morals of the 
pupils at all times during their attendance at said school, but 
no religions or sectarian tests shall be applied (bn the selection 
of teachers, and none shall be adopted in the school." After an 
attendance of twenty-two weeks, students could be examined in the 
studies required by the Board, and if found to possess sufficient 
knowledge and ability "to teach a conmion school", they wer^ to re- 
ceive certificates entitling them to teach Fuch a school in any 

county of the territory" for the time and in the branches named 

2 

in the certificate". Ho provision was made for more advanced 

work at this time. 

That the school might be kept up to a proper standard of work, 
a Board of Visitors was created, composed of three suitable persons 
named by the Board of Education for the Normal School, who should 
examine the management of the school and report to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, "their views in regard to its condition, 

success and usefulness, and any other matter they may judge expe- 

3 

dient". Such visitors were to be appointed annually. 

For the support of the school for 1885 and 1886 the sum of 
$3500 was appropriated loy the Assembly; and in t;.ddition to this, 
and the appropriation of $5000 for a building, an annual tax of two 
and one -half cents on each hundred dollars of aesessed value was 
levied, to be placed when collected by the Territorial Treastier, in 
in a separate, fund to be known as the Normal School Fund. 

1. Laws of the Territory of A^iz., 1885, p. 252. 

2. """ " "" " p. 250. 

3. """ " "" "p. 250. 



This could only be used for the support of that institution and the 
erection of a building. To aid in the construction of a "building, 
-the Assembly saw fit to endow the Normal School with twenty sectiois 
of school land belonging to the State of Arizona. This land was 
to be selected from unappropriated land in the Salt River valley, . 
within six months after Arizona should become a state, by the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and Auditor, who should sell the land 
at auction after due advert isementi in tracts of not more than 160 
acres ••to any person at one bid**, at not less than $3 an acre. The 
proceeds however, could be used to meet any ordinary expense of the 
school. It might indeed be a question whether such a disposition 
could or should be made of the common school lands of the Terri- 
tory. This act appropriated 13440 acres of land belonging to the 
common schools to this iiBbitut ion,- and that land by far the most 
v&uable of any belonging to the Territory. The com-TTon schools will 
be injured by the loss of so important and valuable a part of their 
landed endowment, and the Normal School will be correspondingly ben* 
efitted. 

SECTION II. 
ROBERT B. LONG*S WORK AS SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



It is now in order to turn to the administration of school 
affairs in Arizona during 1885 and 1886. Robert L. Long who had 
been chosen as Superintendent of Public Instruction in the general 
election of 1884, and confirmed in his position by the Governor and 
Council, was a well-known school man of the Territory. In 1879- 
1880 he had been Principal of the Public School of Phoenix, In 
1881-4 he had served as Probate Judge and County Superintendent of 
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Gila County, and he made a sufficiently good record to "be readily 
chosen to the highest educational position in the Territory • While 
the Bchools had heen well managed by his predecessor, there was 
much yet to he done, and Supt. Long set about doing it in rather 
Tigorous fashion • Outside the work he could do personally, the ag- 
encies through which educational work could be accomplished were 

1 
the Territorial Board of Education, and the various County Super- 

2 3 

intendents, the newly constituted Territorial Board of Examiners, 

and the ten Boards of County Examiners, both appointed by the Sup- 

4 
erintendent himself. 

On May 1, 1885, the date on which the new school law went into 
effect, the Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed two per- 
fions who with himself composed the first Territorial Board of Ex- 
aminers. After organization, their first act was the adoption of 
a set of Rules and Regulations ^oyerning the examination of appli- 
cants for both Territorial and County certificates. These rules 
were to serre the same purpose as those adopted by the Territorial 

1. The Territorial Board of Education was made up of Governor P. C. 
Tritle (C. Meyer Zulick, after Oct. 14, 1885) President, Thos. J. 
Butler, Territorial Treasurer and R. L. Long, Secretary. 

2. The County Superintendents were as follows:- Apache Co.- E. C. 
bunch; Cochise County, B. L. Peel; Gila County,- G. A. Swasey; 
Graham Co*- G. H. Hyatt; l?aricopa Co.,- Jos. Campbell; Mohave Co«,- 
Chas. Atchisson; Pima Co., - J.S.Wood; Pinal Co.,- J. W, Bartleson; 
Yavapai Co.,- J. J. Hawkins; Yuma Co.,- Isaac Levy. 

3. The Territorial Board of Examiners v;^re,- R. L. Long, Chairman, 
W. A. Hancock, Secretary and M. \7. Kales. 

4. The Boards of County Examiners included the various County Siipei^ 
intendents as Chairmen, and were as follows:- Apache Co. -Jos. Hol- 
lister and Dr. Sherman; Cochise Co.- Webster Street and H. G. Howe; 
Gila Co- Jas. H. Hamill, and G. J. Scanlon; Graham Co.- P. J. Bolan 
and E. D. Tuttle; Maricopa Co.- C. H. Knapp and D. A. Reed; Mohave 
Co.- W. G. Blakely and J. W. Stephenson; Pima Co.- T. L. Stiles 
and F. W. Gregg; Pinal Co.- W. R. Stone and Hinton Thoma.s; Yavapai 
Co.- Korris Goldwater and T. W. Otis; Yuma Co.- Mary A. Post and 

C. H. Brinley. — Prom the Biennial Report of the Supt. of Pub. In- 
struction, 1887, p.p. 50-51. 
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Joard of Education, two years before, being however, eomewhat more 
itrict and definite. One rule prohibited the renewal of certif- 
.catee without examination, if issued, under the earlier laws. The 
itandard of scholarship necessary to obtain a certificate was rais- 
ed, and the credits allowed various branches were somewhat changed. 
t the attainments of Arizona teachers during 1883-1886 can be jud- 
ged by the number of subjects in which they were examined, and the 
:ind of lueetions asked them by Superintendents Horton and Long, 
ihey certainly compared favorably with those of thd other and more 

'avored territories and n»w states, and for that mrtter, with those 

o 
)f the many older states as well. We hear much at present of the 

idvantages of the one-man power in educational work. Arizona in 
.885, and for several yecra before and after, was a striking examp- 
le of such concentration of authority. The Superintendent of Publk 
instruction, througji his appointed Territorial Board of Examiners 
lade the rules for conducting all examinations. The various Boards 
)f County Examiners (except the County Superintendents) were his 
)wn appointees, snd they used the printed questions which he pre- 
)ared and sent them. Under such conditions the results ought to 
lave been most satisfactory. ^ As it would be very inconvenient end 

L. To Obtain a first grade certificate required an average of 80^ 
)n the entire list, v;hile the second -grade certificates remained at 
^5^. Word Analysis was changed to Defining and from 50 to 25 cred- 
its. Oral grammar v/as omitted and reading added with the same cred* 
Lt, 50. There was also added Natural Philosophy v/ith a credit of 
)©, and School Law, v/ith a credit of 25. Composition, Penmanship, 
md Oral Arithmetic v/ere changed from 50 to 25, and the latter 
ms thereafter called Ilental Ari|Jimetic. As here modified, the same 
credits are still in use in the examination of tecxhers in Arizona. 
I. During 1885-6 there were 164 applications for certificates, of 
vhom 78 received County certificates, and £4 Territorial certif- 
icates . 
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and costly for pereons wishing Territorial Certificates to s.ppear 
"before the Territorial Board of Examiners, it was ordered that such 
candidates might be examined before any County Board of ExaminerSi 
and if s\iccessful, the papers would then "be forwarded to the high- 
er Board, which v/ould thereupon gtant a certificate good thoughout 
the Territory.* In order thaty\pne "but the moh:t capahle teachers 
should receive Educational and Life Diplomas, it was decided by the 

Territorial Examiners, that those recoinmended for this mark of con- 

2 

sideration, should meet certain definite requirements of a higher 

order than erer before demanded. The other agency upon which the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction relied 'for valuable services, 
was the Territorial Board of Education, composed besides himself, 
of the Governor, and the Tifeasurer of the Territory, and having 
powers and duties of great importance. Hardly had the Board en- 
tered upon its work when there came a change in the Governor. On 
October 14, 1885, C Meyer Zulick of Tombstone, Arizona, was named 
as the governor of the Territory by President Cleveland, and on 

1. During 1885-6 twenty-four Territorial Certificates were granted, 
fifteen upon examination and nine upon Life and State Nonaal di- 
plomas from various states. Among teachers still employed in the 
schools of Arizona who received such a certificates in this period, 
are Mary E* Postof, Yuma and Enima J. Monk (Guild) of Florence. 
2. In order to be recommended, teachers must fall into one of the fdfc 
lowing clases:- (1) Those who held educational diplomas in other 
states i© which requirements were similar to those of Arizona; (2) 
Graduates of state Normal Schools; (3) Those who had passed a safie- 
factory examination before the Board. No recommendation would be 
granted except to those hpving the requisite experience, and the 
indorsement of their County Superintendent. 
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Hoveniber 2, 1885 he entered upon the discharge of his duties. He 
was the first governor appointed from the Territory, a policy with 
a single exception, ever since followed by the National Government 
as to Arizona. 

Under Supt. Long's leadership much was accomplished hy this 
"body, : for the schools during 1885 and 1885. A set of rules and 
regulations for the schools and school libraries wer*: prepared by 

the Superintendend and adopted by the Board nearly all of which 

2 
are still in operation in the schools of the Territory. Not less-i* 

portant was the preparation by the Superintendent end the adoption 

■ 

by the Board, of a uniform Course of Study for the schools of the 
Territory. The Elementary course covered a period of seven years 
for the primary and graiioaar schools; and the Advanced Course^, a 
period of two years for those schools in the larger towns, which . 
were making an effort to begin High School work. The work was as 
carefully laid out in the course of study as was common at the time 
The E^igulations and Course of Study found a place in the pamphlets 
containing the school law, published that year. 

No plans were devised for the increase of the Territorial 
School Fund, and the management went no further than supervising 
the apportionment of the funds by the Superintendent to the various 
counties of the Territory. The tax tiad been levied in 1884 under 
the former law, and jdelded some ^27000, v/hich was distributed in 

1. The Board of Education was authorized (1) to adopt rules for the 
government of the schools and school IJhraries, (2) to devise plans 
for the increase and management of the school funds, (3) to pre- 
scribe a uniform series of text books, and to adogt a course of 
study for the schools, (4) to grant and revoke diplomas, (5) to keqp 
a record of its proceedings and to adopt a seal. 

2. Biennial Report of the Supt. of Pub. Instruction of the Terr, of 
Ariz., 1887, p. p. 15-22. 

3. School law of Arizona Terr., etc., 1887, p. p. 50-60 
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iJanuary and Auguet, 1885 upon the "basis of the school census of 

1833 rndthat of B85. Ho changes in the adopted text-hooks were 

1 to 
made, except by the addition of several hooks on physiology, 

meet the requirements of the Act of Coi6i^sb requiring that the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human system should be 
taught in connection v/ith physiology in all the schools of the 
Territories. The Board thought it wise to check the issuance of 
Territorial diplomas, and none v;ere granted during the uterm of 
Supt. Long* The requirements for issuing them had been me.terially 
changed by the new law, and large and successful experience must 
now be Joined -fc high acholarship in order to secure this mark of 
educational distinction* It having been represented to the Board 
that many diplomas had been improperly granted in tha past, it 
was deemed expedient to order all holders of diplomas to submit to 
a re-examination. But eleven out of the hundred or more on the 
records, appeared to submit any evidence of their qualifications, 
and thecldipj^omas of those who failed to appear, wer'j revoked. This 
educational house-cleaning was of great value to the progiless of 
the schools as all useless lumber was destroyed and a new start 
made. It can not be said that sufficient care in regard to the 
issuance of diplomas, has alv/ays marked the actions of the Arizona 
Board of Education sincd the good banning made in 1885-6. Person- 
al infltience, and even more corrupt means have, on many occasions 
since, been used to make perennial the v/ork of incompetent teach- 
ers; and another cleaning of the house would be of great value to 
education in that Territory. 

1. On Oct. 5, 1G86, the following books w^re ^adopted for a period 
of four years:- Child's Health Primer, Hj'-giene for Young People, 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology, and Steele's Abridged Physiology. 
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A coiaplete record of the proceedingB of the Board for 1885-6 
s made hy the Secretary; and the minutes of each meeting were 
gned by a majority of the Board, A seal was procured and used 
authenticating all papers issued "by the Board or its secretary, 
e school statustics gathered by Supt. Long were more complete 
an had ever before been secured; and show plainly that the 
hools prospered under his management. The schools in 1885-6 
owed an increase in eunmeration, enrollment, and attendance over 
84-5, though nothing marked as in former years, when the popula- 
on was increasing more rapidly. The gains made in enrollment and 
tendance, the Superintendent generously attributed to •'a more ac- 
re and intelligent parental interest causing and caused by better 
hools and better teaching.* The increase in enrollment and atten* 
ce created a demand for additional school facilities, and twenty- 

e new school districts were organized, and thirty new school houses 

4 

ilt in two years. Many of these buildings were constructed on 

The enumeration in 1885 showed a gain over 1883 of 943. 
The enrollment in 1885 srhowed a gain of 458 and in 1886, of 1102 
1885 there were 1024 children attending the private schools of 
izona. 
The attendance in 1885 showed a loss of 61, probably by reason 
Indian troubles but in 1886 a gain of 220. In 1885 bjrt 48^ of 
e school population v/ re enrolled in the schools, while in 1886 
had risen to 59^. In 1885 but 64^ of the enrol^^ent were in daiV 
tendance rt the schools, while in 1886 it reache2[?57/o. 
School District s and Schools » 1884 -5 1885 -6. 
0. of school districts 124 *" 139*^ 
•• of new districts organized 15 12 
" with sufficient accomodation — 107 
"with improved grounds --- 45 
" of new school houses built 17 13 
•* with good furniture ^_^ 59 

^ with sufficient apparatus 33 

•* districts voting a special 5 

tax 
•• of grammar schools 11 25 
" of primary schools 126 125 
•• of volumes in school libraries 

1171 1939 
om Biennial Report, Supt. Public Instruction, 1887, p. 7. 
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modern plana and fumiehed with patent desks. Ahout $48000 was 
expended jDr lots and buildings, and was raised "by special district 
taxation, jo^ "by sale of bonds authorized by the Assembly in 1885. 
The school libraries showed a gain, but not so riiarked as in 1883-4 
when a definite part of the school revenue was set apart for this 
purpose by law. The schools for 1885 were in session 143 days 
as against 140 days in 1884; but in 1886 mainly by reason of the 
loss of the Territorial School Revenue, the term was reduced to 
124 days. The schools of Tucson were much the largest in the ter- 
ritory, and by the employment of a capable Principal, the next 
year, were able to retain first rank for some years longer. The 
schools of Prescott were already inferior in tize to those of Tomb- 
stone and Phoenix which had increased rapidly in population. 
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coTinty achool tax disregarded the estimate furnished by the County 
Superintendent as required by law. In other cases the Superintend- 
ent failed to make the estimate, or made an erroneous one, which 
was almost as bad. As the Supeitisors generally made the smallest 
possible levy under the law, a scarcity of school funds was in- 
evitable. But for the balances carried orer from the fonaer period 
of higher taxes, the results would have been even more disastrous 

to the schools. TShile some revenue was received from the Territory 

1 " 
none of it was distributed to the counties. To prevent a shortage 

of funds in the future, the Superintendent recommended thet the 
minimum county school tax should be raised $.10 on each ^100 worth 
of taxable property, and that the school census on which the esti- 
mates were lased, should be taken yearly instead of biennially. 
"While the school revenues were sharply reduced in 1886-6, the ex- 
penditures were slightly increased. But the money vas more care- 
fully expended, as it sustained thirteen additional schools, and 
provided instruction for 1100 more pupils. This was. partly a resul 
of more careful management as current expenses were nearly $1000 
less, though there were thirteen additional school houses to be 
heated and kept in repair. 

1. Resources and Expenditures . 1R84-5 1885-6 

Valuation of icEool property |;212389.00 $;201984.00 

Amount rec'd from territorial tax 22789.60 10662;06 

" " " County tax 87768.16 85760.12 

" " " other sources 25292.53 18441.25 

" appropriated for KormalSbhodL 8500.00 

Total amount appropriated fotttoais 356739.29 316847.43 

Amount expended for Territorial 

Supervision 3100.00 ) 
w " for county supervision 4182.59 
It If ft Normal school 
" paid " Teachers* salaries 78838.90 
" " " current expenses 23418.64 
"" "" " buildings, lots, etc. 30972.81 
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The Superintendent visited each cotxnty one or more times durin g 
each year for the purpose of inquiring into the condition of the 
achoola, examining accounte, and other duties of a eimilar n^ tiire. 
His estimate of the vvrk accomplished for the schools during his 
•term was modest, and was certainly home out hy the facts. 

Already a new Executive had taken charge of the government in 
Arizona, and an able and experienced school officer was to be dis- 
placed to make room for a man in sympathy with the political ideas 
of the party which had lately come into control of the National 
government, and thus of that of the Territory. Although Supt. 
Long laid down the management of the schools of the Territory, his 
work for education in Arizona was not finished. Prom 1888 to 1890 
he was Principal of the Territorial Normal School; and 1890-1 was 
Superintendent of the rapidly growing schools of Phoenix, soon to 
become the most important in the territory. For severail years he 
was out of school work; but on IlMtch Ist, 1899, he vas again placed 

(con. from 111) 1881-5 1885-6 

Average salary of-fcale teachers 84.00 7 6.18 

Total expenditures for all purpose 1^141264. 83 144686.99 

Prom Biennial Report Supt, Pub. Instruction of the Terr, of Ariz. 
1887, i. 8. 

II Conclusions . 

•*i. It is evident that the schools of the Te>-ritory have :..aae pro- 
gress during the past two years in the following particulars:- 

Both til? enrollea and average daily rttendance liave Ir. rgsly in- 
creased. 

2. More and better school houses have been erected, e.nd sup- 
plied with better furniture and school apparatus. 

3. The tttRchers are better qualified, and in conseiuence the pu- 
pils in the schools rre being better taught. 

4. The funds raised for the support of schools have V.een more 
judiciously expended than heretofore. 

5. Lcistly, back of all these results, ?.nd as the direct cause 
of them, public opinion niui have been growinf^ to amore intelligent 
appreciation of the schools and their wants.** Prom the Biennial Re- 
port of the Supt. Pub. Instruc of the Terr, of Ariz. 1387, p. 14. 
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in charge of the achools of the Tenitory "by Gov. N. 0* Murphy; 
and is now completing utith credit to himaelf , the work begun a gen- 
eration before. 

The people of Tempe were in earnest in their efforts to 
have a Normal School founded in their midet. On April 5, 1885, a 
site wear the town was donated to the Board of Education for the 
Normal School and by them accepted. Suitable plans for a building 
were adopted, and after proper advertisement the contract for the 
erection of a building to cost $6497. oo was let to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, S. E. Patton, on Oct. 5, 1885. Work was pushed 
forward rapidly, and on Jan. 11, 1886, the building was completed and 
accepted by the Board, though a law suit was necessary to settle 
their right to exceed the approprirtion of $5000 named in the law, 
and to pay the balance of $1497 due the contractor. A servicable 
brick structure sixty by Bewent^ feet and containing four rooms was 
built. In order to make it as cool as possible, the building was 
surrounded by verandas, and had a specially constructed roof. It 
was the first buildin^n; for higher education in the Territory and 
from its walls were sent oiit nearly firty graduates in the nex t 
tan years, to begin work as teachers in the common schools of the 
Territory. 

W C^ ^^ C^B 0V tft ^^B VB fltt M MB flV OT HS t^ OT OT MB W flV flV flM VB W flM OT W W^ W #4 MB 9^ W flV H flB MB W^ 9tt VS OT w^ W W MA V^S V W CV H OTB W^ ^M ^^ ^iB Ml ^^B 4K flS W flA W^ OT B^ OT CV 4iB W 

1. The following served as the first Board of Education of the Ter- 
ritorial normal School:- Chas . T, Hayden, President; Joseph Campbell, 
Secretary'; T, J. Butler (Ibc-officio) Treasurer; A. C. BrJier; and R. 

L. Long (Ex-officio) Course of Study and Catalogue of the Terr. 

IT rmal School at Terape, A-pizona, Aug. 1886, p. 7. 

A. C . Baker \/a8 appointed to fill the vacancy caused by A. H. fteb- 
bins declining to serve. - Journals of the 14th Leg. Assem. of the 
Terr, of Ariz. p. 52. 
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One room was supplied with improved furniture, and on Feby* 8, 
1886 the school was opened under charge of Prof. H. 3. Parmer, a well 
known teacher of the Territory, who was said by Supt. Long, an ex- 
officio member of the Board to be " a gentlemen of superior scholarly 
attainments and of long and varied experience in both acadamic and 
Normal School work." Hie sal-^ry was fixed at the liberal sum of 
$230 a month. The school was continued until llay 25 pnd thirty-three 
students were in attendance. With the low condition of the schools 
of the Territory it was not possible to fix a very high standard of 
admission. Por admission to the Jiutior class, students must be 
16 years old. Entrance examinations could only be avoided by the 
production of a valid teachers certificate, or a diploma of grad- 
uation from some grammar school or high school. Tuition was free 
to those signing a declaration of intention to teach in the public 
schools of the Territory, and to those nominated by a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Others were charged $4 a month. Of the thirty- 
three students, but three were nominated by members of the Assembly, 
six had already been engaged in teaching. Their ages varied from 
16 to 30 years, the average age being 19. Nearly all the students 
came from Maricopa county, though Prescott was represented by four 
students and Yavapai Co. by five. Two courses were outlined,-- 
an elem® tary course of two years covering briefly the branches re- 
quired for a first grade certificate, together with a little of 
Methods and an advanced course covering the same subjects, also 
three years of Latin, l-J- years of advanced Engl is eh, and one half 
year each of Physical Geography, Geometry, General History, Peiit- 
ical Economjr, Methods, and the HJLstory and(J>hil08ophy of Education. 
Both courses were to be accompanied by training in Select Reading, 
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Declamation and ^ssay writing. On completion of either course a 
diploma would "be given which would entitle the holder to teach in 
the public echoola of the territory. By passing exaqiination on 
all previous studies of the course, studmts could obtain advanced 
standing, hut no one could he graduated without p.ttending the school 
twenty-two weeks. 

For some reason, probably the great unpopularity of the law, the 

by 
Board of Regents for the University appoint ed/Gov. Tritle, failed to 

qualify, and another Board was named by Gov. Zulick. These aisemb- 
led and organized in Nov. 1886 and Dr. J. C. Handy was chosen Chan- 
cellor. -At last the land necessary for a site for the institution 
was acquired by donation from Me^-srs. B. C. Parker, E. B. Gifford, 
and W. S. Redd of Tucson, ynd to prevent the lapsing of the appro- 
priation the Regents applied for the bonds amounting to |25000 

2 
voted by the Assembly of 1885. The tardg action of the people 

of Tucson was in striking contrast to that of the people of Tempe 
who already had their Normal School in successful operation for 
nerrly a year, and were reaping the behefits of their enterprise. 

When the Assembly convened in 1887 ai' effort was made rt econ- 
omy and reform in Arizona, the first since Gov. Saf ford's time. 
While this policy v/as doubtless the resialt of the attitude of the 
national government, it was high time that such a policy should be 
inaugurated in the Territory. The governor in his rxessage brought 
forward some facts not creditable to the earlier administration of 
Territorial affairs. Congress had for years been appropriating 

1. Course of Study and Catalogue of the Territorial Normal School 

at Tempe, Arizona, August 1886, p.p# 1-8. 

2. Journals of the 14th Eeg. Assem. of the Terr, of Arizona, p.p. 
241-2. 
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$27 500 for the general expenses of the biennial sessions of the 
Assembly, also $3750 for printing; and had plainly ordered that 
no more money shoi^lcl be spent for those purposes; yet in the face 
of this prohibition, the last four Assemblies had spent |144,114 
for legislative expenses, and nothing hc.d been done in Congress 
about the matter. Besides these unlawful appropriations, $43703 had 
been paid as interest on mon«y borrowed to meet them. For v/agon 
roads and bridges in the cotinties, which the governor contended 
were probably county charges, $97000 hc.d been spent, besides 
$52000 more for interest on the money borrowed for svch purposes. 
A debt of $336817 had been contracted in eight years in supplying 
roads and bridges, and in psying legislatiye expenses.^ Beside 

this, much money had been wasted and stolen in building the Pen- 

2 3 

itentiary and Insand Asylum, and the Boards of both institutions 

had been removed for malfeasance in office. 

The people were becoming restive under the great burdens of 
taxation, and the wasteful and corrupt management of affairs. In 
seeking relief they had already begun to retrench on money spent 
for schools. This is iiardly to be wondered at, as salaries and 
expenses of school officials had wonderfully increased, while the 
improvement of the schools was not so apparent. 

In his message, Gov. Zulick called attention to the increase 
in enrollment, and in attendance, the new diiricts creotecl, and the 
new school houses built during 1885-6, also the greatly decreased 

1. Journals of the 14th Leg. Assem. of the Terr. Ox Ariz. p»p« 
229-230. 

2. Journals of the 13th " " unit ""p.p. 
541-547. 

3. Journals of the 14th " " t» « « " " p.p. 
242-246; 208-212. 
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measure to that approved by Gov. Fremont in 1879, and v/Mch after 
tv/o years trial, a later Assembly had been glad to repeal. The 
vicious idea died hard as five votes were cast in the Council to 
pass it over the governor's veto to seven against it. 

In 1887 after the adjournment of the Assembly the new Board of 
Education, none of whom v/ere teachers, proceeded to amend the Rules 
and Regulations for the government of the schools of the Territory, 
and not alv/ays for the best. A rule was adopted which practically 
abolished Corporal punishment, and caused great dissatisfaction 
ajnong teachers, and had to be modified later. Unfortunately the 
Course of Study was dropped from the requirements, and not until 
1899-1900 was another prepared. On July 4, 1887, the first 
train of cars reached Phoenix over a branch railroad from Tiaricopa 
station on the S.P.R.R. some thirty miles away; and the heart of 
the Territory was opened to settlement at a rate never before 
thou^t possible. The next Assembly recognized the inevitable, 
and removed the capital to that place where it is likely to per- 
manently be located. A few dajrs earlier, the first class graduated 
froin the Territorial Ncnrial School at Tempef Arizona, and the policy 
of attempting to train teachers in a home institution heA its first 
exemplification. Nor has this institution disappointed its founder^ 
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in the future, as in the past, be maintained by the free and honest 
offerings of the people rtther than our childred be educated from tlB 
overflowing profits of a system of legalized gambling, which, in my 
judgment, is subversive oJf every sense of political morality. I can 
not but decline to sign this act. If it becomes a law, it must be 
by force of that majority vote in the Legislative Assembly provided 
by law as necessary to overcome refusal of Executive sanction. "-Joui^ 
nals of the 14th Leg, Assem. of the Terr, of Ariz. p. 203. 

1. The School Laws of the Terr, of Ariz. etc. 1893, p. 50. 

2. The class of 1887 v;as composed of Etta Brownell, Georgia A- Hoh- 
nesley, Reese M. Ling, James H. McClintock, and Gertrude Pomeroy, Mr. 
Ling is Dist. Atty. 6f Yavapai Co. ila j . McClintock has been a member 
of the Bd. of Education for the Normal School for several years, and 
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llCiile it has changed Principals too often for its "beet interests, it 
has made progress with the ^''ears, and already occupies a large place 
in ti-e eci-icational v/ork of the Territory. It hae usually received 
a fair support from the Assembly, and its funds have "been carefully 
expended* With the erection of a commodious "building, the establish- 
ment of a practice school and the raising of its standard of ad- 
mission, its rank has "been raised, end its popularity and usefulness 
increased. Its grad^xates already number 143, and with many more 
undergraduates who have become teachers^are exerting an increasing 
influence upon the conmon schools of the Territory. 
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